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Epents of the Cleck. 





Tue Parliamentary situation has grown more 
serious than at any time since the Government 
came into power. The Adullamites and some 
others revolted on the division on the Prime 
Minister’s guillotine motion on the Budget, which gave 
seven Parliamentary days for its remaining stages. Their 
abstentions, and, in two cases, their hostile votes, cut 
down the Government’s majority from 92 to 23 (269 to 
246). The majority of 269 only contained 181 Liberals, 
the Nationalists and Labor men making up the rest. 
Considering the issue and the hour, this is perilously near 
discomfiture. Apparently, a strong appeal was made to 
the leading Cave-men and was rejected. Do they there- 
fore mean to desert the Government in face of the Irish 
struggle and the constitutional difficulty? If so, there 
is no more to be said. The Coalition is out and the 
Reaction is in, Home Rule sharing in the débdcle. 
Who has given them the right to create this unexampled 


confusion ? 
* * * 


THE trouble about the Cave is that it reveals a 
thoroughly disgruntled mood. To-day it has one ground 
of revolt; to-morrow another. Its original position—a 
strong one—was that the Finance Bill must not pass 
without the Revenue Bill, the grants-in-aid without the 
conditions regulating them and securing them (if that be 
possible) against falling into the landlords’ mouths. Now 





it rises against the time-table which gives the Govern- 
ment their best chance of passing the Finance Bill under 
the conditions of time imposed by the Bowles Act. If this 
temper persists and works in total disregard of the 
general situation, the Government may fall, and its 
death-blow will be said to be dealt by a clique of rich men 
resisting a Budget which taxes them. The Cave is pro- 
bably weakening with the contemplation of its last achieve- 
ment ; but if it persists there is nothing for it but to cut 
the Revenue Bill and hold fast to the two greater 
objects, Home Rule and Welsh Disestablishment. The 
Cave will thus have so contrived matters that if the 
Tories come in next year, they will have at their disposal 
a pile of millions which they can divide between Dread- 
noughts and landlords. 
” * * 

Tue Lords have done what it was expected they 
would do with the measure for amending the Home Rule 
Bill. They have made it the occasion for turning the 
original Bill inside out. They have cut out the 
six years’ timelimit and the voting by counties, 
and decided for the exclusion of the whole pro- 
vince indefinitely. This amendment of Lord Lans- 
downe’s was carried by 138 votes to 39. They have 
also transferred the Crown administration of the excluded 
area from the Lord-Lieutenant to a Secretary of State. 
The Government did not resist this amendment while 
reserving the point that the Ulster Minister need be a 
Secretary of State. The Lords have also, on Lord Hals- 
bury’s motion, proposed to carry on the existing judicial 
system in the excluded portion. They have given the 
appointment of judges all over Ireland to the British 
Government, made the House of Lords the final Court of 
Appeal for Irishmen, and constituted the Land Acts a 
reserved service. Lord Macdonnell’s counter proposal of 
an Ulster Council, chosen by proportional representation, 
was supported by Lord Loreburn, Lord Courteney, and 
Lord Bryce, but was defeated by 196 votes to 20. 

a * * 

THE general tone of the debate was pacific, though 
Lord Lansdowne could give no guarantee that even if all 
Ulster was excluded a reign of peace would ensue. But 
Lord Roberts again gave a vicious turn to Unionist tactics 
in a speech which was nothing less than an incitement to 
mutiny. If such an oration had been delivered in any 
earlier period of British history when there was a danger 
of what the Unionists call “civil war,’’ Lord Roberts 
would have been arrested and sent to the Tower. Its 
form was self-contradictory, for Lord Roberts, after say- 
ing that the Curragh incident showed that the Army 
would not act against Ulster and was unwilling to obey 
orders, declared that it had no politics and took no in- 
terest in them. But Lord Roberts knows perfectly well 
that the same officers who struck against “ coercing” 
Ulster Volunteers, would march at an hour’s notice 
against Irish Nationalists or English workmen. 

* * * 

Lorp Roserts parried this difficulty by suggest- 
ing that the Irish crisis was no ordinary one, for 
it affected the ‘‘ roots of our political existence.’’ 
As a matter of fact it affects certain religious 
and political prepossessions which we have fostered, 
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and nothing else whatever. Lord Roberts went 
on to defend the Army and its “ conscience,’’ and to 
suggest that it had a right to refuse service even if Ulster 
was “ driven to break the law.’’ The Government might 
make its position more difficult by ‘‘ graduating the 
steps ’’ so that each of its commands to the army seemed 
fair and legal, but that process must finally lead to the 
abyss. We have never read a more flagrant plea for 
rebellion in armies and outside armies, and for anybody 
and everybody who chooses. Meanwhile, Ulster has a 
new “‘ crisis,’’ Captain Craig has issued a new bombastic 
proclamation, and Sir Edward Carson has gone over to 
Belfast, probably to prevent it taking effect in riots on 
the 12th of July. 
* + 

Lorp Curzon has had his way with the India 
Council Bill, which was refused a second reading in the 
Upper House on Tuesday by 96 to 38. It was a party 
vote, and several of the Opposition speakers echoed Lord 
Curzon’s point that a Government nearing the end of its 
term had no business to touch any matter of such 
importance. Behind this merely obstructive attitude, 
which reflects the passions of the Irish crisis, there were, 
however, real grounds of opposition. They were stated 
with a curious lack of consistency. Lord Curzon argued 
that the Bill would ruin the authority of the Council 
itself, and make the Secretary of State a pure autocrat. 
It is human nature, we suppose, that no autocrat can 
tolerate another. On the other hand, Lord Ampthill 
complained that the Bill would ruin “the power and 
prestige of the Viceroy,” and that India henceforward 
would be governed from Whitehall. Both of them 
agreed in deprecating especially the reduction of the 
importance of the purely official Anglo-Indian element 
on the Council. Perhaps the inconsistency is more 
apparent than real. What both mean is at bottom that 
in the last resort India ought to be governed, not by 
a Minister responsible to Parliament, but by a bureau- 
cracy whose chief is the Viceroy, and whose organ in 
London is a council of veteran officials. 

* * * 

Lorp Mortey made a spirited and strongly worded 
defence of the Bill. He denied that the Minister’s 
position had been altered in regard to the Council. The 
changes in procedure were intended solely to expedite 
routine business. No paper, however trivial, could now 
be dealt with in less than a month. So far from wishing 
to confine the Council to men who have had adminis- 
trative experience, he wished to introduce men who knew 
India from other standpoints. He dwelt on the disap- 
pointment and embitterment which would be caused in 
India by the rejection of the Bill, which would be, he 
predicted, “‘ something like a disaster, and certainly a 
grave blunder.” In this connection, while the “ Times ’’ 
has suggested that Indian opinion is ceasing to desire the 
Bill, the real fact seems to be, as Lord Crewe stated, that 
such opposition as there is from Indians is due to their 
demand that the Indian members of the council should 
be directly elected. 


* . * 


Tue Bill in reality raised three issues—the extent to 
which the Council ought to be non-official in its personnel, 
the manner in which Indians should be represented, and 
the degree of its control over the Minister. On this last 
point it was, to our thinking, unsatisfactory, and required 
amendment, and Lord Crewe’s admission in the debate 
that the whole policy of the removal of the capital to 
Delhi was presented to the Council only asa fait accompli, 
goes to show how much its authority stands in need of 


strengthening. On the other two issues the Bill made a | 





great advance. It is clear that the opposition of the 
Peers sprang largely from their dislike of admitting 
Indians selected from a panel drawn up by the elected 
members of the Indian Councils. The demand that the 
“ representatives ’’ of Indian opinion shall be chosen by 
Englishmen in London means that no real representation 
will be tolerated. Lord Curzon and his school will endure 
only tame Indians, the sort of person whom the Turks, 
in speaking of tame Christians, call Evvet-Effendim, 
“ Yes-Sirs.’’ This dangerous piece of obstruction by the 
Lords ought to serve as a warning against the creation 
of any Second Chamber with powers that go beyond 
revision and suggestion. 
* * * 

THE spirited adventure of Gurdit Singh and his 375 
Indian immigrants to force the closed doors of the Cana- 
dian ports has ended in failure. The legal argument 
against the constitutional validity of the Canadian Acts 
was heard only by the Supreme Court of British 
Columbia, which rejected all the pleadings of the counsel 
for the immigrants, and in effect decided that citizenship 
of the Empire confers no general right of travel or resi- 
dence within it, and that a colony has sovereign powers to 
make what regulations it pleases (subject to the assent of 
the Crown) in regard to immigration. The means of 
Gurdit Singh, who is said to have spent £15,000 on his 
venture, are now exhausted, and, so far as this ship-load 
is concerned, he has accepted defeat. The Indians are 
even said to have asked for help in provisioning the ship 
for its return journey. There is, however, some chance 
that another vessel will sail from Calcutta on a similar 
errand, taking care to comply with some formalities 
which the first had neglected. 

* * * 

Tuts Indian move was a spectacular appeal to public 
opinion no less than an appeal to the Courts. Want of 
money has prevented the immigrants from carrying their 
case to the Supreme Court of Canada, and eventually to 
the Privy Council. This omission certainly ought to be 
repaired. If it really is the case that a British subject 
as such possesses no rights whatever in the Empire, it 
would make for honesty and clear thinking that the 
position should be defined by some higher authority. 
Magna Charta can hardly be upset by the Courts of a 
Colonial province. The effect of this decision appears to 
be to destroy the conception of any common citizenship of 
the Empire, and in that sense the “Times’”’ frankly 
welcomes it. The effect of this decision, combined 
with the defeat of the Council Bill, may have a 
shattering effect in India. In the Colonies, as 
in the Lords, men who boast themselves above 
all Imperialists are uniting unconsciously to make 
the ideal of the Empire in India morally unmeaning. 

+ * * 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN was buried on Monday in the Key 
Hill Cemetery, Birmingham, with a tribute of affection 
from the city he re-made which was richly his due. He 
lies among his own people, on whom to the end of his 
life he lavished the treasures of his zeal for good citizen- 
ship. The panegyrics in Parliament were undistin- 
guished, with the notable exception of the Prime 
Minister’s. Mr. Asquith, avoiding moral or partisan 
judgments, spoke with curious felicity of the qualities 
which the world admires in its representativemen,. Cham- 


berlain was, he said, a new type of personality, bringing 
to the Parliamentary and Imperial stage a fresh outlook 
and habit of mind and speech from the world of business 
and municipal life to which he belonged. In speech he had 
all the resources of the artist, using them with complete 


His 


and supreme command of his material and himself. 
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character had no blurred or nebulous outlines, no element 
of doubt or hesitation. Three salient characteristics were 
his—sympathy with poverty; an imaginative treatment 
of national policy ; and personal confidence and courage. 
Mr. Bonar Law, in a simply affectionate speech, and Mr. 
Balfour in an extremely intricate one, added their 
eulogies. But there was silence from the Labor bench 
and from the Irishmen. Labor could not forgive Mr. 
Chamberlain South Africa and Protection, or the Irish- 
men the loss of Home Rule. Why, therefore, should 
they have spoken? It is not yetcompulsory on politicians 
to say what they do not think. 


* * + 


In the builders’ dispute the chief event is the 
separate settlement of the stonemasons. This has been 
followed by negotiations with other sections without any 
result at present. Meanwhile, the cause of trade unionist 
solidarity, which had seemed to be losing ground with the 
action of the stonemasons in agreeing to a separate 
settlement, has won a remarkable and _ sensational 
victory during the week at Woolwich Arsenal. A 
fitter, named Entwhistle, refused to construct certain 
machinery on a foundation laid by men who had acted 
as blacklegs in the building quarrel. He was 
dismissed. This act on the part of the authorities 
was followed by a strike which began with the Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers and spread in the course of 
a few hours to all classes of labor. By Tuesday morning 
there were twelve thousand men out at Woolwich, and 
the men at Waltham and Enfield were preparing to strike 
in sympathy, and the movement spread to Portsmouth 
and Chatham. The men demanded the re-instatement of 
Entwhistle and an assurance that they would not be 
called on to complete work begun with ‘‘ blackleg’’ labor. 


* ~~ * 


On Tuesday, Mr. Asquith announced in the House 
of Commons that he had decided to appoint a Committee 
of Inquiry, to consist of two employers, two representa- 
tives of the workmen, and Sir George Askwith as Chair- 
man. The men, including Entwhistle, were at liberty to 
return to work. It has since been explained that, what- 
ever the decision of the Committee on the principle which 
has led to the dispute, neither Entwhistle nor anybody 
else is to be punished. The workmen have naturally re- 
turned to work on these terms. They have won a striking 
victory for the principle that the trade unionist who re- 
volts for reasons of conscience shall not be victimized. Also 
these events mean that the workmen are to have some sort 
of say on the conditions of their employment. At the 
same time, further measures in the direction of labor com- 
bination are announced ; twenty-six unions connected with 
the transport and general labor having decided after a 
private conference at Caxton Hall to amalgamate their 
forces. It is said that these unions represent some 
400,000 members; and a ballot is to be taken within the 
next four months. 

* * * 


WE are glad to see that the Gladstone League is 
appealing for funds for agricultural laborers who are 
penalized for trying to form or join trade unions. It is 
stated that some of the Northamptonshire farmers are 
pressing for a settlement, and the Raunds farmers, in 
particular, have made overtures to the men. The “ Daily 
Chronicle ’’ announces that there is an important move- 
ment in the West, and that the 250 members of the 
Farmers’ Union met at Swindon on Monday, and passed 
a resolution stating that they could not accede to the 
demandsof the workers’ union. Accordingto that journal, 
the workers’ union have succeeded in building up an 





effective organization in the Midland and South-west 
counties, embracing some 10,000 laborers, and they 
believe that they can prosecute a successful strike. In 
the Essex strike, the local justices have given a decision 
which requires some examination. A farmer summoned 
eight men for absenting themselves without notice. The 
men’s case was that they were sometimes employed on 
piece-work and sometimes by the day. The farmer 
replied that he paid them on Saturdays, and that he 
regarded them as weekly servants. But in agriculture 
casual labor is paid for on the Saturday, and though it 
may be regarded by the farmer as weekly service, it often 
means a great deal less to the laborer. In this case it is 
important to know what are the liabilities of the 
employer. Can he drop a laborer for a wet day? 


* * * 


WE are glad to learn from Lord Lucas that the firm 
of Lipton’s has been removed from the list of businesses 
eligible to hold War Office contracts, and that no new 
canteen contracts are to be accorded to them. We cannot 
help adding a comment of Lord Newton’s, made in the 
speech in which he invited this very proper decision. 


“Tt must” (he said) “be perfectly plain to every- 
body that the employees of Lipton, Limited, were asso- 
ciated in a flagrant conspiracy with Government 
functionaries, and that large sums of money were annu- 
ally expended in bribing those officials—money which, 
presumably, came out of the pockets of the shareholders. 
The head of this engaging enterprise—not the orna- 
mental head, but the chairman and managing director— 
was Sir Thomas Lipton, and, in view of the well-estab- 
lished facts, it might have been reasonably expected that 
some adverse comment on their proceedings would have 
appeared in the press, and that there would have been 
some condemnation expressed. On the contrary, they 
were invited daily—he might almost say hourly—to 
admire this gentleman as a sort of national hero, a 
magnificent sportsman of the true British type.”’ 


This is severe comment; but is it not deserved ? 


* * * 


Ir is refreshing to find that one body of the Church 
of England is alive to the fact that the old theological 
prescriptions cannot cure the present ills of the twentieth 
century. The Churchman’s Union may not yet be a large 
body, but it proved at the Ripon Conference that it has 
some formidable champions of intellectual freedom. As 
Professor Kirsopp Lake put it, there has been a change 
in the outlook of men upon the world in three directions : 
(1) a new and higher view of abstract justice, (2) a 
changed view of the universe, and (3) a keener apprecia- 
tion of historic truth. Above all, the universe is now 
recognized to be a universe of motion. When it was con- 
sidered as motionless, as static, the idea of heaven was 
that of some fixed paradise where everything had 
reached a final state of perfection. The primitive 
Church thought in terms of position ; we think in terms 
of motion, of evolution. 


* * * 


Or take another point. To-day no substantial 
party in the Anglican Communion professes to hold 
all the Thirty-nine Articles or to believe the creeds in 
their original sense. Artificial accommodations are no 
doubt forthcoming, as Canon Glazebrook of Ely 
admitted ; but they deceive nobody. What, then, is to 
be the end of the present discontent? There must only 
be give and take until new forms of language are found 
to fit the new truths of religion interms which do not con- 
flict with and contradict. our common knowledge. Directly 
religious machinery of any kind becomes mechanical and 
ceases to be authentic it should be altered or discarded. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE LORDS OF IRELAND. 
Lorp Curzon’s good-tempered banter of the Government 
on Monday, when he accused them of acting on the 
Persian proverb, ‘‘ Please God, to-morrow ’’ would make 
a pretty apt comment on politics in general. We all 
know the type of man who does not answer his letters, 
because he thinks that letters often answer themselves 
if left alone. In politics, there is an insidious temptation 
to believe that a problem will become less rather than 
more acute by delay, and that when to-morrow comes 
events will have made decision easier. 





But in the case 
of Ireland, the proverb has had rather a special applica- 
tion. Ever since Pitt passed the Act’ of Union and let 
Catholic Emancipation wait, it has been the policy of 
English Governments to coerce to-day, and to leave re- 
dress till to-morrow. It was so with Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, with the Irish Church, with the land, with Home 
Rule. The most promising fact about the situation 
to-day is that it forbids this traditional treatment of the 
Irish question. A few years ago—even a few months ago— 
there were responsible Unionists who still thought that 
Lord Salisbury’s old specific of twenty years of resolute 
government was all that was needed. There is barely a 
trace of that superstition to-day. We have only to read 
such a speech as Lord Curzon’s to appreciate the advance 
that has been made in the course of the last few months. 
The truth is that the Ulster Volunteers have effected 
more than they designed. They have called into being 
an Irish army over 130,000, strong, which has made it 
impossible for any Unionist Government to resume the 
old system. This Nationalist army, in fact if not in 
form, occupies the place of the Volunteers of 1782. 

The tone of the debates in the Lords, with one 
important exception, promised, at least in their earlier 


stage, and before the disastrous division in the 
Commons, fairly well for peace and settlement. Two 
things are quite clear. The first is that the 


necessity of Home Rule is recognized everywhere. 
Different men talk different language. One Unionist 
leader wants a conference, another a Commission, but all 
alike agree that Irish self-government is now inevitable. 
The second is that the idea of partition has no friends. 
The exclusion policy is regarded in all quarters as a 
regrettable, even an odious, makeshift. How slender is 
the apprehension that one set of Irishmen will be 
oppressed by another appears very quickly when the 
question of exclusion takes practical shape. We have 
taught one corner of Ireland to look to England 
for its friendships, and to its own country for its enmities. 
But all the rancours and suspicions bred by this system 
will not stand very long against the common sentiment 
of Irishmen. It is quite clear that the breaking-up of 
Ireland, the policy of every English Government for 
generations, is no longer the policy of any British party. 

But though the atmosphere of the House of Lords is 
fairly favorable, so favorable as to alarm the wilder spirits 
in Belfast, the practical difficulties remain. The Opposi- 
tion have carried an amendment to exclude all 
Ulster without any popular vote by the mere 
decision of Parliament. The ‘‘ Times’’ declares that the 





whole situation of Ireland hangs upon this proposal, 
on the ground that the Covenanters have declared that 
they will take nothing less. This means that a county 
like Donegal, which is entirely Home Rule (the Unionists 
never think it worth while to put up a candidate in three 
out of the four constituencies), is to be excluded from 
Home Rule Ireland because the extreme Protestants of 
Belfast demand it. The bare facts have merely to be 
stated to prove the injustice of this suggestion. 
Do the Unionists wish to go to the country on the 
cry of using the British Army to coerce an entirely 
Catholic and Home Rule population into accepting these 
conditions? The tables would indeed be turned. By 
what single argument can the men who claim the right 
to separate their own fortunes from those of the rest of 
Ireland deny the right of this homogeneous county to 
separate its fortunes from those of the excluded enclave? 
If there is no case for Donegal on the one side, what 
becomes of the case of Antrim on the other, or that of 
County Down, which has a Nationalist Member? And 
if the appeal is to force, to the armed sensibilities of the 
Covenanters, what about the armed sensibilities of the 
thirteen thousand Irish Volunteers in Donegal, and the 
hundred and fifty thousand Volunteers in Ireland? To 
argue that ‘‘ the whole situation’ of Ireland hangs on 
the proposal is to give away the whole case for the 
separate treatment of Protestant Ulster. A Tory peer, 
Lord Lovat, warned his party on Wednesday that there 
would be trouble in three counties if they attempted 
what is called the clear cut. 

The reference to force brings us to one speech in the 
House of Lords, which stands out in marked contrast to 
the rest of Monday’sdebate. Lord Roberts took the oppor- 
tunity of repeating his earlier language about the Army, 
What he said on Monday 
amounted to this, that whatever happened in Ulster, the 
Army would be justified in refusing to take part in the 
** Tt was hinted in no 
obscure way in some quarters that, whilst it was 
admittedly impracticable to initiate military operations 
against a peaceful and law-abiding Ulster, the time must 
come when Ulster would be driven to break the law, and 
that at that juncture there would be no excuse for soldiers 
to refuse their services in aid of the civil power. That 
was the merest casuistry, and effected in no way the 
ultimate issue. 


and improving on it. 


maintenance of law and order. 


They might plunge into civil war, or 
they might drift into it, but whatever course they took, 
it remained civil war. The position of the Army might 
be made yet more difficult by graduating the steps so as 
to give each successive step a fair appearance of legality 
and reason. But these steps would nonethelesslead them 
into the abyss.’’ Whatever the Covenanters like to do, if 
they like to burn the Customs Houses to the ground 
in order to prevent the Catholic peasants of Glencolumb- 
kille or Ardara from living under a Home Rule Parlia- 
ment, it is civil war, and the Army may leave the 
Customs Houses to the flames. : 

This is pretty extreme doctrine on the lines of 
the new Tory Syndicalism. We are not surprised that 
its developments are being watched with a good deal of 
interest. Lord Roberts, at the close of a long military 
career, has discovered that soldiers have consciences. 
There are many who welcome this doctrine, thinking that 
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if it is pushed far enough, armies as we know them to-day 
will cease to exist. We must not forget, says Lord 
Roberts, that soldiers are human beings. As human 
beings they have, ashe explains, the right of disobedience. 
Let us see how this may work out in war. In 1880, when 
Lord Roberts was in command in the Afghan War, 
several public including Mr. Chamberlain, 
made a public and formal protest against his con- 
duct, on the ground that that conduct could not 
be justified ‘‘either by public law or by the 
customs of civilized armies in the field.’’ A course of 
which his countrymen found it necessary to speak in 
such language before the world, must have revolted the 
consciences of many of the “ human beings ’’ under Lord 
Roberts’s orders. Would Lord Roberts have allowed them 
to disobey? But the chief interest of this pronouncement 
has reference to the future. It is generally believed that 
another railway strike is not far distant, or at any rate a 
situation is developing which may produceastrike. What 
will be the position of the soldiers if they are called on to 
take part in maintaining law and order? 
human beings. A great number of railway workers are 
old soldiers. The general treatment of these servants 
by the railway is widely condemned. 
Not only are wages bad and conditions bad, but 
the directors are far below the general standard of 
employers in respect of the recognition of trade unions. 
The soldier knows this, and he knows that when he leaves 
the army his next employer may very likely be a railway 
company. The motives of interest and of sympathy com- 
bine to put him on the side of the strikers. If Lord 
Roberts’s reasoning applies, the precise occasion at which 
he is summoned to act is irrelevant. The incident, what- 
ever it is, arises in this social war. Lord Roberts, in 
fact, stands with Mr. Crowsley, Mr. Bowman, and Mr. 
Tom Mann, and his language will not be forgotten when 
next there are industrial disturbances and the aid of the 
Army is invoked. We confess to some little surprise at 
the composure with which this revolutionary doctrine is 
received by the party which, whatever may be its en- 
tanglements in Ireland, has still every reason to cherish 
the tradition of law and order in this country. 


men, 


companies 





CHAMBERLAIN AND HIS AGE. 
Tere is a good and a bad side to the generous tributes 
to Mr. Chamberlain. 
praise of the dead, forgetting thereby our duty to the 
living, to whom the careers of its greater citizens are a 


We are given to the unreflecting 


warning or an ensample. But there is an unusual touch 
of warmth in the praise of the resounding name of 
Chamberlain. Asa rule, thiscountry gives higher marks 
to achievement than to character. But in Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s case the nation would seem to have forgiven him 
all his failures—South Africa, Protection, 
fusion of parties to which he so greatly contributed—in 
gratitude for his exhibition of fifty years of mere manli- 
ness in politics. It is a soldierly quality to be always 
actively fronting and daring the foe—whoever he may 
be. With Chamberlain the enemy often changed, but 
not the attitude. “Joe’’ was always “en bore.” The 
attitude itself was a traditional, a pictorial pose, 


the con- 


They are | 











the John Bull of a thousand cartoons re-embodied 
and vitalized in this sinewy figure. Nor did 
Mr. Chamberlain merely reflect the average middlé 
Englishman’s thought and passion ; he was the man him- 
self, the average Radical, the average Tory, the averagé 
Imperialist—not raised in intellectual stature like 
Gladstone, or in moral insight like Bright. His per: 
sonality and career were therefore greatly heightened by 
the fact that he and the nation, in its period of material 
expansion and success, happened to pass through much 
the same stages of attraction and repulsion. His was 
their language, tersely and admirably expressed. He 
knew no more than this central mass whom he led, felt 
no deeper than they, and saw no further. He died as 
for the most part he lived, their hero and representative 
man. 

It is true to say that with Chamberlain began 
modern politics—the politics of the machine and the 
party organism. Drawing-rooms and drawing-room 
cliques, Gladstone and Gladstone-worship, were nothing 
to him. He came from Birmingham, like Napoleon from 
Corsica, to conquer and over-awe that sort of thing, and 
to found a new order of middle-class brains, trained in the 
province and the counting-house, and hot from the battle 
of “efficiency ’’ and drive. The instruments to which a 
politician of his type and age naturally turned were the 
caucus and the press. The use of the latter began 
for him when the Dilke-Morley-Chamberlain trium- 
virate—by far the ablest combination in modern 
British politics—prepared to take charge of Liberal 
policy. The Home Rule battle was largely a 
struggle for the control of the Liberal press, in which 
Gladstone suddenly took his rival’s ground and struck the 
first blow. The South African War was in its initiative a 
press war, actively managed on this side by the Colonial 
Office and on that from Groote Schuur and the Rand. 
Tariff Reform at once took shape in a campaign of 
caucuses, ingenuously veiled as Commissions and editors. 
To Chamberlain this shallow simultaneous impression of 
millions of minds counted for more than the working of 
deeper veins of imaginative thinking. His personal adap- 
tation to it was almost perfect. The surface he presented 
to his opponents was often hard and angular. But he was 
an admirable party leader and companion, loyal, clear, 
ready, direct but pleasing in speech, somewhat unrefined 
but by no means unsympathetic. He took in truths or 
heresies as they came along, giving them out again with 
little fresh infusion of thought, but with the incomparable 
force of his personality. Thus he came to speak the plati- 
tudes of all the creeds in turn—Little Engiandism and 
Imperialism, Free Trade and Protection, Socialism and 
Individualism, Unionism and Home Rule. He changed 
his associates, but never retreated to a wilderness. His 
liking was for a camp, an organization, a multitude. 

Chamberlain’s life therefore divides itself 
contrasted episodes, intelligence 
but by will. Each of his impulses carried him 
away. and (like other 
founders) was surprised to discover that it preferred 
its opinions to its parent. He held the Board of Trade for 
Cobdenism, and expected to find it a high place of Pro- 
tection. He helped to give South Africa to the Dutch, 


into 


cemented not by 


He organized Radicalism, 
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and then forgot the kind of Dutchmen there were in 
South Africa. Nothing calm, deliberate, long-sighted, 
contemplative belonged to his life of hurry and patches. 
He had the essential defect of the politician that he 
thought of men as machines, to be moved and improved 
as machines, forgetting the stability of things, the 
stubborn facts of nature and association. The Empire? 
Happy thought! Make it one. How? Oh, by Protection. 
But our foreign trade? Let it go, and indeed, to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s active imagination it “ went.’’ Such ques- 
tions as whether all the Colonies wanted the same thing, 
whether that thing consorted with our own interests, 
and whether any of them wanted what was really in Cham- 
berlain’s mind—namely, a closer mechanical union with 
the Mother Country—were dismissed by this inveterate 
empiricist as incidentals to the controversy rather than 
its inmost core. 

But if Chamberlain’s 
one of self-defeat, 


career was necessarily 


it came astonish- 
ing success. For his age was made for him, or rather 
for a finer, a greater Chamberlain. Ancient ways were 
not for him, and for some of the grosser evils of his time 
he had a quick, a penetrating eye. But all his greater 
opportunities were missed. What he did for Birmingham, 
and for the Colonial Office in his first years of fresh and 
sympathetic administration, he might have done for the 
Liberal Party and for home politics, renewing, awaken- 
ing, and freshening with his vivid touch and forcing zeal 
for social change. But because the average checks and 
delays of life were intolerable to him, Siegfried-Cham- 
berlain must needs fashion his sword and break it; 
fire the appetite for social reform and damp it 
with Imperialism; lead Ireland to the brink of 
Rule then muzzle her; denounce 
Whigs and Tories and spend the prime of his days in try- 
ing to make half-Liberals of them. His opponents saw 
in these strange devices the tricks of a Disraelian adven- 
turer, climbing the shortest way to power. But Cham- 
berlain had more conscience than Disraeli, and was a 
more sincere and practical worker. 


near to an 


Home and 


He was simply an 
Expecting fruit from each random 
culture, he was destined to find that nearly all his stocks 
“reverted.’’ He understood the Colonists well, for he was 
of their type and habit of mind. Yet he tried to turn 
good Imperialist stuff out of the far-off States whom he 
boldly summoned to “ independent ’’ nationhood. Think 
he could not on a single, consistent pattern. Like many 
powerful men, he saw the world moving along as he 
wished it, and turning on itself as his own purpose shifted. 

Thus do strong, egoistic natures seem to govern 
events while wholly routed by them. What did Cham- 
berlain in truth contribute to their progress on fresh lines 
of activity ? 


impatient man. 


Little enough. His was the false concep- 
tion of international trade as one of the fighting national 
questions. Here temper and training were at variance. 
His Radical forbears had taught him to look at commerce 
as a co-operative, peaceful energy of man. But that 
was never the true Chamberlain touch. Force was his 
key to all doors—to Ireland, to South Africa, to inter- 
national dealing. The man to whom trade is “ a sort of 
a war,’ and who thinks that the person engaging in it 


with you (if he is a “foreigner’’) has it in his mind to do 





| Services. In these, the maximum of marks is 6,000, as 


you an injury, is quick to conclude that duties, schedules, 
tariffs, are its fitting implements. There and elsewhere 
a shallow morality lay in wait for him, and bound him at 
last to the service of the Reaction. The world thence- 
forth chose to regard him as the typical Englishman of his 
time, and that in a sense he was. He was a brave, adven- 
turous man; a great commis-voyageur on the world’s 
grand route; a whole-hearted salesman of our British 
wares of energy and push, whose fate, nevertheless, it was 


finally to succeed in nothing. 
H. W. M. 





CASTE AND DIPLOMACY. 


Tue demand for efficiency, even more than the pressure 
of democratic opinion, destroyed the caste system in the 
Home Civil Service. It has survived in diplomacy for 
reasons which admitted of rational defence. A nation 
may please itself as to the type of man whom it appoints 
to conduct its administrative departments in its own 
capital and in its own dependencies. To a certain extent 
it must consult the habits and even the prejudices of 
other peoples in the choice of its diplomatic representa- 
tives. That rule is wider than any mere question of 
caste. It is to our interest that our agents should be 
popular abroad, and it would clearly be unwise to send 
a man of Jewish origin to Russia, nor should we for 
choice have sent a Catholic to Rome in the days of the 
acute tension between the Monarchy and the Vatican. 
This general principle may not be to our liking, but, 
within reasonable limits, it can hardly be ignored. 
Diplomacy, however, is the most conservative of all the 
services, and there is, to our thinking, a strong case for 
revising some of the regulations by which it has kept its 
field a close preserve for wealth and birth. The question 
is now before the Royal Commission on the Civil Service, 
and from the evidence in the White Paper published this 
week, we should judge that the pressure of recent think- 
ing on this subject is likely to influence its report. 

The barriers which hedge in this walled career are 
A candidate for a 


post in the Foreign Office or the diplomatic service must, 


at present sufficiently formidable. 


in the first place, secure nomination through some person 
of considerable standing, a headmaster for example, 
and this will usually preclude the entry of any young 
man who comes of parents too poor to afford a public 
school. In point of fact, it is only the more expensive 
public schools which seem to succeed, for out of twenty- 
one attachés appointed in six years, no fewer than sixteen 
came from Eton. The candidates are next interviewed 
by a Board of Selection, which eliminates the few who 
appear at a first glance to be obviously unsuitable. At 
this point an automatic property test discriminates 
between those who may become attachés and those who 
will serve at the Foreign Office. The attaché must possess 
a private fortune which will yield him an income of £400 
for life. Then follows the competitive examination, in 
which there are usually six or seven candidates for each 
post. Save that a high standard is required in modern 
languages, the educational level expected is emphatically 
lower than in the competition for the Home and Indian 
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against 4,000 for the diplomatic services. A narrower 
range of culture and a less exacting preparatory study 
are the mental facts which presumably correspond to 
these arithmetical tests. As one might expect, the 
wealthier young men who are qualified to become 
attachés stand appreciably lower at present by the test 
of marks than those who enter the Foreign Office. The 
lowest of the successful candidates for the Foreign Office 
scored nearly 900 marks more than the last of the suc- 
cessful attachés, who crept in with 1,241 marks out of 
|,000. Examinations are a very fallible test of ability, 
but they are probably the only fair test available, and 
they are neither more nor less trustworthy in this field 
than in any other. 

The admitted facts seem to show that the State 
sets no very exacting standard of ability and culture for 
entry to this service, and further, that it gets no more 
than it exacts. The triple barrier of nomination, selec- 
tion, and property test results in limiting the area of 
choice, and the special effect of the property test is 
shown by the fact, to which Lord Bryce long ago called 
attention, that the level of intelligence in the diplomatic 
service proper is lower than it is in the Foreign Office 
staff. The argument from efficiency is, indeed, so strong 
for the abolition of the property test that it is hardly 
necessary to invoke any other. Sir Arthur Nicholson, 
while admitting that this test does limit the service to 
“a certain class,’’ denied that it was imposed with this 
object. We should question historically whether this is 
so. The intention was almost certainly to limit the 
service to young men who have grown up in a world of 
expensive pleasures, and will naturally adapt themselves 
to the gilded life of some of the capitals to which they 
may be sent. If Sir Arthur Nicholson represents the 
modern view of thé service, then the whole question is 
simply that a young man must have private means if he 
is to survive the early years of no pay and low pay in a 
necessarily expensive career. If that is all, the case can 
be met by some revision of scales and some system of 
local allowances, which ought to vary with the cost of 
life in different places. At an average of £400, it would 
cost the State the relatively trifling addition of £60,000 
to the Foreign Office Vote. A rich country can well 
afford this small burden. The present practice is 
decidedly undignified, and the work of the diplomatic 
service is so important that we cannot afford to pay any 
salary, however low, for third-rate brains and meagre 
culture. The property test, we imagine, is doomed, and 
with its abolition the State will naturally exact the same 
level of education in a candidate for diplomacy as in a 
man whose life will be that of an official at home or a 
bureaucrat in India. Some personal test in this service is 
probably indispensable. Success in diplomacy is, in some 
degree, dependent on manners and address. A young 
man who is incurably gauche, or shy, or angular in 
manner may do good work at a desk, but he will not shine 
at diplomacy. But attractive manners, though they may 
have much to do with breeding, have no connection what- 
ever with wealth. Thousands of poor men’s sons who 
shine as doctors or lawyers possess more magnetism and 
personal charm than is common among diplomatists. 


The main fact which any reform of this service must 





take into account is that the tasks and functions of 
diplomacy have radically changed in the last generation. 
There are very few countries left to-day in which foreign 
policy is the preserve of an aristocratic court. There are 
Russia, Austria, and in a less degree Germany. But in 
new countries like the Balkans and Latin America, it 
is a positive disadvantage that our service should be drawn 
from a narrow caste of wealthy men, with all the mental 
limitations of their class. Expensive tastes and gilded 
pleasures will rather hinder than help a man who has to 
get on with Young Turks or Bulgarians. Three-fourths 
of the questions with which he has to deal are economic, 
and we doubt whether in a triangular negotiation over 
irrigation or railways in Mesopotamia, the British repre- 
sentative will do better than the Turk and the German, 
because he was born in “a certain class.’’ Sir Maurice 
de Bunsen had a good deal to say about the necessity of 
We do not believe that “ real 
are decided in drawing-rooms. In most civilized 
countries, we imagine that the attaché who made himself 
at home in parliamentary, journalistic, and even scientific 
circles would serve his country better than the old- 
fashioned practitioner of drawing-room arts. 


shining in drawing-rooms. 


” 


politics 


These considerations lie on the surface. Behind 
them question of the 
sympathies and habit of mind that belong to “a 
certain class.’’ In all that a Foreign Minister is 
allowed to hear and know of movements of opinion 


is the much deeper moral 


in foreign countries, his official information comes 
through the close sieve of the prejudices and limi- 
tations of this class. Does he wish to know how our 
policy may indirectly affect domestic liberties in Russia, 
how far opinion in Germany is really anti-British, or 
whether France really desires to be tied to the military 
policy of the Triple Entente? The answer will depend 
entirely on the world in which the Embassy moves. If 
it lives among the idle rich, it will reflect their views. If 
it has ties with the real workers of the nation in all 
classes, it will send him reports on which may be based 
a foreign policy that will keep two nations in touch. Our 
own diplomatic service is probably not much narrower in 
its outlook than that of other nations, but just so far as 
we have in us anything of the real spirit of Liberalism, 
we shall desire to see it the pioneer in the work of popu- 
larizing diplomacy. There is no risk to efficiency here. 
On the contrary, it is the general opinion of travellers 
that in the Near East, for example, the capable Levant 
Consular Service is abler and better informed than the 
diplomatic service, and undoubtedly it is more popular 
and more enlightened in its sympathies. The first 
obvious step is to break down the property test, and the 
next is to raise the standard of culture and to allow more 
largely for the promotion of capable men in the consular 
service to diplomacy. Much, we believe, would be gained 
if in all branches of the service some study in such a centre 
as the London School of Economics were required. One 
cannot by any positive regulations secure the entry into 
any service of men of wide outlook and popular sym- 
pathies. But one can remove the restrictions which tend 
to exclude them. This piece of work is well worth doing, 
and it ought to be done before the present Government 
quits office, 
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THE LIBERAL PARTY AND A SECOND 
CHAMBER. 


Il.—Tue Cueck THEORY. 


Sir Cuartes DitKe was in the habit of saying that he 
could hardly conceive himself as supporting any possible 
scheme for reforming the House of Lords, so highly did 
he rate the risk to democracy. He enforced this view in 
his studies of our Colonial system, concluding in 
the main that while the Second Chambers within the 
Empire were too weak greatly to impede progress, the 
recurring constitutional conflicts they provoked were a 
needless and harmful source of friction. Needless, because 
Colonial democracy has been cautious and merely experi- 
mental even in the direction of State Socialism. ‘‘ None of 
the Colonies,’’ he said, ‘‘ has shown signs of the growth of 
extreme views hostile to the institution of property.’’* 
Why, then, the continual strife the bi-cameral system 
evokes? Is it not something inherent in this form of 
constitutional structure? Let us observe that it has not 
ceased since the organization of the greater constitutional 
units in Australia and South Africa. The ‘‘ Times”’ of 
October 7th, 1913, contained a brief and pointed sum- 
mary of this struggle, associated as it is both with the 
nominated and the elected form of Legislative Council :— 
“There is a wide variety of Second Chambers 

within the Empire, and of these the less important ones 
—those of the Australian States—have been so con- 
stantly at variance with their Lower Chambers that 
constitutional deadlocks have frequently occurred. If 
only national Parliaments be considered, the moral is 
the same. Of all the five national Parliaments within 

the Empire, only one—the South African—is not at 
present engaged in a constitutional controversy of this 
kind.” “The Australian -Parliament, which is only 
twelve years old, might reasonably have escaped them ; 

but it has not.” “In New Zealand, the Legislative 
Council consists partly of life-members, and partly 

of members appointed for seven years. The result 
has been so disagreeable to the House of Repre- 
sentatives that several projects of reform have 
been put forward and defeated within the last two 

or three years. The latest of these met its fate in the 
Council only last week, so that the position once more 





* Second Chambers exist in most of the English-speaking countries 
connected with the British Crown, the exception being that in seven 
of the nine Provinces of Canada the Legislature is unicameral. The 
Members of the Canadian Senate and the Legislative Councils (i.e., 
Becond Chambers) of Quebec and Nova Scotia hold their position by 
nomination, as also do the Members of the Legislative Councils of 
New South Wales, Queensland, New Zealand, and Natal. The Legis- 
lative Councils of the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony are, 
in the first instance, nominated bodies, but provision is made under 
which they can subsequently be appointed by election. 

The Members of the Senate of the Commonwealth of Australia, and of 
the Legislative Councils of Victoria, Western Australia, South Australia, 
and Tasmania areelected. Of the forty Members of the Senate of South 
Africa eight are nominated, but the remaining thirty-two are chosen 
by the four Colonies at special joint sittings of both Houses of the 
Legislature. The Legislative Council of the Cape of Good Hope is an 
elected body. 

The size of the Second Chambers varies from eighty-seven in the 
Canadian Senate to eleven in the Legislative Council of the Orange 
River Colony. The Senate of the Australian Commonwealth numbers 
thirty-six, the Senate of South Africa forty, and the Senate of the 
United States ninety-two members. 

When the Second Chamber is an elected body or one holding 
its position by nomination, conflict with the Chamber corresponding 
with our House of Commons is a very frequent occurrence. Various 
methods have been adopted for the adjustment of these differences. 
In the case of nominated Second Chambers, the Government in some 
cases has the power of adding to the number of members; when the 
Becond Chamber is an elected body, recourse may be had to a dis- 
solution of one Chamber or of both simultaneously. In some cases, 
but apparently not in all, the final decision after the dissolution 
and fresh election rests with the joint sitting of the two Chambers 
voting as one body. 

Full particulars of the various methods adopted for the adjustment 
of differences will be found in White Paper (March, 1910) No. 81. 
Sir Charles Dilke’s ‘“‘ Problems of Greater Britain,” Vol. II., pp. 259-265, 
gives an instructive account of the working of Colonial Second 
Chambers in the years previous to the formation of the Australian 
Commonwealth and the South African Union 





is ‘as you were.’ In Canada, the Members of the 
Senate are all appointed for life. As they have always 
been strictly party appointments (only one instance is 
recorded to the contrary), and as Governments in 
Canada usually hold power for many years, the Senate, 
upon a change of Government, is always in conflict with 
the new Ministry.” 
The truth is that the original impulse to the formation 
of Second Chambers came, not from the Colonies, but 
from ourselves. Our Constitution-makers passed on to the 
new democracies of the Atlantic and the Pacific their own 


” 


theory of the need for a ‘‘ barrier’’ against popular pas- 
sions, a ‘‘ check ’’ on a purely representative system, of 
which the House of Lords was thesymbol. The result was, 
confusion. 


and is, Nominated Senates must, when 


new Governments come in, tend to represent, not 
the party in power, but the party that has ceased to 
Elected Senates may stand for 
the rights and the jealousies of States or provinces com- 
bined in a federal system. But they are apt to challenge 
the fiscal powers of the Assemblies, where these are not 
expressly guarded, or even, as in the Australian States 
and Commonwealth, to hold up the entire governing 


reflect the popular will. 


system. So far as the vital needs of the 
Colonies are concerned, they are an  encum- 
brance. Young communities cannot distribute 
their not too abundant resources of political 
character and experience between two legislative 
bodies. They, like ourselves, have reason to dread 


the organization of large constituencies, tending to “ con- 
fine membership of Parliament to rich men, and, what is 
much worse, the agents of rich men and richer corpora- 
tions.’’* But the grand example of the double evil of 
friction between two Chambers and of the concentration 
of the power of organized wealth in a Senate, is that of 
the United States. Lord Bryce’s description of it is, even 
in its praise, a tribute to the ingenuity of the American 
statesmen who thrust, with intent, the permanently con- 
servative and obstructive force of the Senate into the 
fabric of the American Constitution :-— 

“It has succeeded by effecting that chief object of 
the Fathers of the Constitution, the creation of a centre 
of gravity in the Government, an authority able to 
correct and check, on the one hand, the ‘democratic 
recklessness ’ of the House, on the other the monarchical 
ambition of the President. Placed between the two, it 


is necessarily the rival, and often the opponent, of both. 
The House can accomplish nothing without its concur- 


rence. The President can be checkmated by its resist- 
ance. These are, so to speak, negative or prohibitive 
successes. 


It has achieved less in the way of positive 
work, whether of initiating good legislation or of im- 
proving the measures which the House sends it.” 

We may dismiss this powerful organism as irrelevant 
to the British case. American Federalism is an impossible 
model for a group of four nations; and no Liberal in his 
senses would propose to extend to a British Second 
Chamber the American Senate’s control of foreign policy, 
its nullifying power in legislation, and its solid entrench- 
ment of capital. 

To what end, therefore, should we deliberately re- 
introduce into our Constitution the element of friction 
from which the Parliament Act was designed as a deliver- 
ance? Because a “ check ’’ is required on the too hasty 


*“The New Nation.” A Survey of the Conditions and Progress of 
By H. E. 8. Fremantle 


South Africa. 
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action of the representative Chamber? We deny that the 
history of any of our great political or social issues—Irish 
or English land, education, the franchise, industrial and 
sanitary law—is, in the main, otherthantherecord of the 
belated and ineffectual attempts of Parliament tocatch up 
and arrest the progress of social disorders. Politics are 
always and scandalously behind the best and the best- 
informed opinion. No “check ’’ is wanted; the call is 
for wider knowledge, a keener social conscience, a broader 
and more enterprising spirit. Wealth is always strong 
in the modern State, and is more and more powerfully 
organized. The main elements of our society—the 
monarchy, the aristocracy, the speculative and investing 
classes—are favorable to its claims. Most of the press is 
at its disposal. The system of great trading corporations 
is not so developed here as in the States. But we possess 
one trade of which Lord Rosebery said that “ if the State 
does not soon control the liquor traffic, the liquor traffic 
will control the State,’’ and another, the armaments’ 
ring, whose agents, acting directly on the Cabinet and 
indirectly on opinion, have drawn since 1909 tens of 
millions from the public purse. 

But let us assume that the House of Commons 
may, on occasion, act without due deliberation, in 
excess of its mandate, with a desire to aggrandise its 
powers, or in a too partisan spirit. These tendencies 
will not, we think, be set right by setting up a new 
body to act as a “check ’’ on its work and procedure, 
and giving it the power of veto, or even of enforced delay. 
The ‘‘ check ’’ thus exercised usually and necessarily takes 
the form of supporting the minority policy of the Lower 
Chamber. This in turn introduces the element of party 
into the Second Chamber, and subtracts both from its 
moral force and its power of influencing opinion. It is 
questionable whether the power of ‘‘ check ’’ has really 
operated as a conservativeelement. Legislativeaction in 
a free State is, in the long run, determined by public 
opinion, and the power of a Chamber based on or in- 
fluenced by the party spirit will be less than that of a 
body which, without a definite party origin, trusts to the 
wisdom and moderation of and uses 
persuasion as their main element. 
we think, possible to conceive a true function for a Second 
Chamber. But such a function can best be exercised by 
argument and reason, not by the imposition of a 
Where such action takes place the 


its counsels, 
In this spirit, it is, 


mechanical check. 
appeal to reason ceases, and the contest becomes one of 
force. Lord Bryce, indeed, argues that it is necessary to 
give the Second Chamber “substantial powers and 
functions,’’ otherwise it will not command respect and 
attract able advisers. But if it be true that the power 
of check has not, as a rule, attracted high ability to 
Second Chambers, is there any reason to suppose that it 
would be wanting to an assembly whose power consisted 
in intellectual and moral appeal, coupled with the 
right to call for a revising debate by the Commons? We 
think not. 

May we not, therefore, learn the lesson of the universal 
failure of a bi-cameral system based on the false idea of 
hampering the true representative organ—which we 
happen to possess in the most ancient and famous of its 
forms—by an over-riding and counter-vailing assembly ? 











You cannot create such a power, either by indirect or by 
direct methods of choice, without distracting the force to 
which you have given, in its first Chamber, a simple and 
unified direction. The mere invitation to conflict pro- 
duces conflict, as to which it is by no means necessary to 
argue that the First Chamber needs always be right. We 
suffer, let us say, from an excessive development 
of the party which, in the case of the 
House of Lords, as a modern constitutional observer 
of our politics notes, has become a mere dependent of the 
Tory organization. But the moment the House of Lords 
is replaced by a new Chamber constituted on the check 
theory, that spirit will awake to still keener activity. 
An immense struggle will take place between the 
parties to capture the new Chamber and to command its 
personnel. And we do not see how such a conflict can 
be avoided, unless we make it clear that we desire to 
erect, not a new fighting and voting centre of political 
action, but a consultative instrument, in which the 
calmer voice and more deliberate feeling of the com- 
munity may make themselves heard and felt. 


spirit, 





THE CRITICAL DIVISION. 


On Tuesday last the Government majority fell to 23. 
The division was in no sense a snap division, and the 
incident cannot therefore be dismissed as negligible. 
Over twenty Liberal members deliberately abstained from 
voting, knowing it was likely to be a close thing. One 
Liberal voted against the Government, and at least one 
other, who arrived late, declared he would have acted in 
a similar way. Some Liberals were away unpaired, and 
the O’Brienites voted with the Opposition. 

Now, I admit that resolutions for closure by com- 
partments are objectionable and unpopular. But the 
entire blame for their existence cannot be cast on the 
shoulders of the Government. I admit that the proposal 
for a time-table for the Committee stage of a Finance 
Bill is novel; but I remember that, if the provisions of 
the Bowles Provisional Collection of Taxes Act are to be 
complied with, time is short and some such procedure was 
inevitable. I admit that the Government have not 
arranged the course of business in a satisfactory way, and 
that financial business should have been begun earlier in 
the Session. But I also know that unforeseen crises 
earlier in the Session helped to dislocate the Government 
programme. I admit that the Finance Bill in its original 
form was unwieldy and too comprehensive; that this 
necessitated its alteration and a consequent loss of time. 
I admit that the principle of voting money without know- 
ing the precise way in which it is to be spent is unsound 
finance. But I saw how the protest on this point, so far 
as it was genuine, was met. I will further admit that 
there is a good deal of doubt and misgiving on another 
subject—namely, the failure of the Government to take 
any steps to prevent the establishment of armed forces 
in Ireland. But I am not prepared to condemn the policy 
they have adopted with a view to preserving peace, nor 
do I see how the Government’s inaction in this connection 
is connected with their methods with regard to finance. 
Lastly, I will admit that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is not a pedantic adherent of the conventional forms and 
theories of the great financial pundits of the past. But 
I thank heaven for it. If he were, he could not be the 
idealist and the fighting champion of popular causes that 
he is. 

But what I cannot and will not admit is that, at the 
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most critical moment in the Session, when the Govern- 
ment have to steer a difficult course between the number- 
less rocks specially set up to wreck their cargo, when the 
great measures that have taken three Sessions to pass 
are on the eve of becoming law, anyone who calls himself 
a Liberal has the right to act with reckless indifference to 
consequences, with blind disregard of the great issues at 
stake, or, worse still, out of petty motives of personal 
discontent. In Parliamentary life, we have to measure 
carefully the results of our abstentions or our votes, which 
are never given on the exclusive merits of one isolated 
question. This may or may not be unfortunate: it is, 
however, the system under which we work. But in this 
case, there was no great overshadowing principle to 
upset the equilibrium of conscientious members. The 
action of these men, therefore, was a calculated exhibition 
of revolt at a most critical moment. It was unwise, it 
was disloyal, it was selfish. 

We hear a good deal about members being tired, 
worn out, and stale. 
worn out, or stale than members usually are in the middle 
of July in any other Session. If I were asked to put my 
finger on the trouble, I should say, to begin with, that 
the intolerable strain of working under the Parliament 
Act had been a sore trial to men’s patience, and, in addi- 
tion to this, there has been a growing feeling of late very 
conducive to the formation of caves and factions and the 
creation of a spirit of discontent. It is a consciousness 
that the final word on legislation is being removed from 
the House of Commons, and that the enlistment of outside 
forces and influences beyond our control is surreptitiously 
but surely robbing the people’s representatives of their 
legitimate functions in giving effective form to the laws 
we desire to pass. So much has been going on about 
which we hear very little. Great personages and new, 
strange forces seem to be concerned with what is really 
our work. We are on the stage, waiting, while part of 
the play is being acted behind the scenes. This is un- 
fortunate, though perhaps for the moment inevitable. 
Anyhow, it accounts, I think, for the restive spirit which 
is noticeable, and which may find expression in unexpected 
forms and in unsuspected quarters. 

But in the comparatively short time that is left of 
the life of this Parliament the Liberal Party in the 
country have the right to expect the Liberal Members in 
the House of Commons to stand together united in their 
firm determination to give the Government unwavering 
support in the greatest democratic struggle of modern 
times. With all their faults the Government show no dis- 
position to betray any of the great causes they have in 
hand. Surely their supporters can last out a few months 
longer in their allegiance and avoid at all costs the dis- 
affection which our powerful enemies do their best to 
encourage, and which might ruin our success on the very 


eve of its achievement. 
A Rapicat MEMBER. 


A Zondon Biarp. 


Faces do not always describe personalities. Chamber- 
lain’s extreme sharpness of feature, united with a certain 





sleek neatness of hair, a quick, rather sour, glance of 
the eye, and an angry curl of the lip, made the famous 
caricaturist fly inevitably to the fox as his best prototype. 
But there was more of the lion than the fox in him. And 
the lion when pleased had an extremely affable as well as a 


pleasantly direct and simple approach. No man took 


more pains to convey his meaning, to give just as much 


They are not a bit more tired, | 





information or pleasure as he wished to convey, or was 
freer of the self-conscious pride which infects small men 
in politics. He was thus approachable and interest- 
ing, and open to argument up to the point when 
his mind was made up or his temper engaged. I think 
all his greater friends spoke well of him ; I should indeed 
doubt whether a harsh judgment of his inner personality 
—his outer had faults enough—ever came from Lord 
Morley or Sir Charles Dilke. 


with, an indulgent, even a blind friend, an open, hasty, 


A good man to do business 
inexorable foe. I can see him to-day starting and cover- 
ing his face as he heard Gladstone’s unexpected compli- 
ment to his son. Fine material, nobly shaped on some 
sides of it. But how wasted! 

By the way, Mr. Chamberlain’s death releases for 
publication the life of Sir Charles Dilke, which Mr. 
Gwynn has written, and Miss Tuckwell edited. It has 
the advantage of Dilke’s own full ‘‘ Memoir,’’ one of the 
most interesting political documents of the century. 


Wuat is the secret of Mr. Asquith’s success in the 
delicate art of elegiac oratory? “Just say what is in 
your heart,” Mr. Bonar Law was advised, when con- 
fronted for the first time with the mournful duty of 
Admir- 


able counsel, but, as was shown the other night by Mr. 


extolling the dead, ‘“‘ and you cannot go wrong.’’ 


Balfour’s curiously unkindling and nebulous improvisa- 
tion, not the whole secret of felicitous eulogy. For that 
a more considered touch is needed, something even more 
premeditated than Mr. Law’s actual method, which, 
although it betrays preparation, is still a little primitive 
in its frank emotionalism. In his own way, Mr. Asquith 
is equally frank, notably in the unaffected candor with 
which he displays his manuscript—those neat, closely- 
written pages to which no phrase seems to have been 
admitted that has not passed a sort of conscience test 
of feeling and intellect. 
said to lie 


The achievement may be 
in a fusion of diverse qualities, in 
the glow of intimate and sympathetic reminiscence that 
lends warmth to the chiselled phrases, not less than in 
the pervading sense of a mind watchful of its impulses 
and wary of the pitfalls of mere pathos. 


THE twenty-three majority is a bad set-back to 
settlement on Ulster, for now the minds of the Opposition 
will be set on the hope of breaking the Government before 
the passage of the Home Rule Bill. This they will not, I 
think, do; but if there were no Irish Volunteers and no 
fears of an armed Nationalist insurrection on the morrow 
of a Ministerial break-down, we might whistle for a return 
of the mood of the Lansdowne speech. In any case, no 
hope of a settlement presents itself in the Lords. In the 
Commons a deal is possible on the time-limit ; I mean, of 
course, a deal with the assent of the Irishmen, provided— 
and it is an important proviso—that Sir Edward Carson 
is willing to treaton the basis of a real settlement. But on 
area no terms yet appear. We may indeed eliminate the 
five fairly solid counties (Catholic and Protestant). The 
difficulty is with the four where the balance is delicate, 
as to which each party insists that it cannot desert its 
minority, and does not blame its opponents for saying 
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the same. A chess-board Ulster is practically abandoned ; 
administratively it would not work. 


A Lrperat Member writes me: “ Wednesday’s divi- 
sion is most serious. Deep and general indignation is felt 
against those who deliberately abstained. One or two of 
the Adullamites really want the defeat of the Govern- 
ment, or allow their bitterness against the Chancellor to 
govern their whole Parliamentary action. One of 
them said the other day that he would have voted 
against the Government even if he had known that 
their majority would have been three instead of 
twenty-three. Others are quite unrepentant. It is 
impossible to survive till next year in an atmosphere 
of this sort. As to an Autumn Session, opinion is very 
much divided. Personally, I don’t believe we should 
survive through September with this sort of feeling in the 
party, and it is impossible to see how there can be an 
immediate settlement on Home Rule. To me it is 
astounding that people should desert at the moment that 
the Government are in a desperately difficult situation.” 


I see that the Prime Minister, in his speech on 
the guillotine accepted the idea that 
under the Bowles Act, as it is called, the Finance Bill 
must receive the Royal Assent by August 4th. This 
theory was first started in a leading article in the 
‘“‘ Times,’’ where it formed the basis of an ingenious 
suggestion that, as the Lords still have the power to 
suspend a Finance Bill for a month after the date on 
which it reaches them, they might use their privilege and 
force a dissolution this year by holding the Bill up till 
the new taxes had become illegal. 


resolution, 


One hesitates on 
such a matter to impugn the accuracy of such august 
authorities, but a reference to the actual text of the 
Bowles Act states that “the period for which a reso- 
lution shall have statutory force shall be a period expiring 


at the end of four months after the date on which the | 


resolution is expressed to take effect, or if no such date 
is expressed, after the date on which the resolution is 
passed by the Committee.’’ As the new income-tax 


resolution in this year’s Budget was passed on May 4th, 
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it seems to follow that not August 4th but September 4th | 


is the latest date to which the Royal Assent to the 


Finance Bill can be delayed without impairing its | 


validity. But I am told that the lawyers hold this inter- 
pretation to be all wrong, and so it appears the Cabinet 


has decided. 





Edward Carson’s father (a Dublin engineer) was not only | 


a Home Ruler but one of the signatories convening the 
meeting which started Isaac Butt’s movement, to which, 
of course, there was always a small Conservative wing. 


A veRY competent American observer comes back 
from China with a belief in the permanency of Yuan- 
Shih-Kai’s rule. 
an entirely ruthless but clear-sighted man, who has now 
fixed its lines with firmness, and made it as efficient as 
his material allows. Parliamentary government of course 
is gone, but a strong Executive Council (consulted at 
Yuan-Shih-Kai’s will) remains. His real work of 


It is bloody but able, in the hands of 


| of that spirit which leads fighters to victory. 


Preven har 
I wonpEr how many of my readers realize that Sir | ce ent 
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organization, however, consists in the Secretariat, which 
he has recruited from the cleverest and best-informed 
Chinamen he could pick, with special reference to men 
who had travelled and studied Western government. 
They are a success, and they will, my friend thinks, 
remain. Incidentally, Yuan-Shih-Kai has decided, on 
deliberation, not to make Confucianism a State religion. 


Tue talk about Kenwood, and the danger that it 
may disappear in a building plot, reminds me that it was 
a favorite idea of Canon Barnett’s that this beautiful 
woodland was the proper place for our Zoological 
Gardens. He used to enlarge on the advantage of giving 
to the wild animals who are now penned up in Regent’s 
Park a decent home with ample space. Of course, from 
the point of view of health, Kenwood would be infinitely 
better in respect of site and soil. It is at present 
the home of wild animals, and badgers live there un- 
molested. The important thing is to preserve the natural 
attractions of the place. Those who have watched the 
gross carelessness with which the L.C.C. now administers 
Hampstead Heath will not be too eager to see Kenwood 


placed under the same authority. _ 
A WAYFARER. 





Lite and Detters. 


THE REBEL SONG. 

At Woolwich last Monday a dozen singers from 
one of the Arsenal choirs went round among the crowds 
of strikers, singing. They sang various spirit-stirring 
songs—‘‘ The Soldiers’ Chorus,’’ the ‘‘ Soldier’s Fare- 
well,’’ ‘‘ Comrades in Arms,’’ and ‘‘ Excelsior.’”” We 
should be much surprised if one of their favorite choruses 
did not end with the line, ‘‘ We'll keep the Red Flag 
flying here,’’ though perhaps they might think that song 
too Socialistic for employees of the State. After the first 
performance, the leader of the choir said to the crowded 
square, ‘‘ We just want tocheer youup. The aim of the 
music is just to keep you all up on the top of that spirit 
which leads fighters to victory.’’ 

That is the object of all martial music. For this 
the tom-tom throbs, the pibroch skirls (or whatever the 
pibroch does!), the fife ‘‘The British 
Grenadiers,’’ the German band blows ‘‘ Die Wacht am 
Rhein.’’ All is meant just to keep people up on the top 
Some songs 
possess this power in a remarkable degree. “ Brian 
Boru ’’ and ‘‘ The Men of Harlech ’’—how fine in massive 
“Scots wha hae’’ is fine also. “ Rule 
Britannia ’’ is too fantastic and quavering in the solo 
part, but the chorus comes down with a splendid crash. 
‘‘ Hearts of Oak’’ is, perhaps, our next finest national 
song. But the ‘‘ Marseillaise ’’ is the model of all that 
a song should be to keep us on the top of that spirit 
which leads fighters to victory. How far association of 
ideas and history goes in giving power to a song, we are 
not sure. Certainly it goes a long way, for otherwise no 
one could feel moved to victory by ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.”’ 
But when association is combined with splendor of sound, 
as in the ‘‘ Marseillaise,”’ the result is irresistible. That 
is why the ‘“‘ Marseillaise’’ has become the anthem of 
freedom all round the world, though set by each nation 
to different words. The moment there comes a glimpse 
of freedom, the streets of Russian cities ring with it, and 


screams 








Bats 
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among ourselves the Suffragettes invariably sing it in 
their processions to Holloway prison or the Square. 

The words in these songs are usually unimportant, 
and often poor. So long as the general sentiment is all 
right, people are easily satisfied, though the expression 
is crude, bald, and entirely unpoetic. It is so, for 
instance, in ‘‘The Red Flag’’ and the original 
‘* Marseillaise’’ itself. So, for all we know of Welsh, 
it may be in ‘‘ The Men of Harlech.’’ So it certainly 
was in ‘‘ We don’t want to fight; but, by Jingo, if we 
do ’’—a song which confirmed a shaky Government in 
power, and added another queer word to ‘‘ Whig ’’ and 
“Tory ’’ among our political parties. Usually the songs 
of our own people find very bare and primitive expression, 
as in the hymn of the South Staffordshire coal-miners, 
beginning :— 

“O heavenly Father above! 
Protect us, we heartily crave ; 


For surely our masters intend 
To hurry us into the grave.’ 


, 


But at times, especially in rebel songs, indignation has 
driven to a finer, though hardly more pathetic, form of 
verse. Ebenezer Elliott’s ‘‘ When wilt thou save the 
people? O God of mercy! when?’’ marks the difference 
between poetry and doggerel. Ernest Jones from his 
prison reached the same high level in his ‘‘ Song of the 
‘ Lower Classes,’ ’’ beginning :— 


‘We plow and sow, we’re so very, very low, 
That we delve in the dirty clay.” 


And he rose still higher in the ‘‘ Easter Hymn,’’ the 
third verse of which may well have inspired Swinburne’s 
“* Before a Crucifix ’’ :— 


“ Like royal robes on the King of Jews, 
We’re mocked with rights that we may not use, 
’Tis the people so long have been crucified, 
But the thieves are still wanting on either side.” 


As Professor Edward Browne says in the preface to 
‘“ The Press and Poetry of Modern Persia ’’ (Cambridge 
University Press), the Irish are pre-eminent in this kind 
of rebel poetry—the poetry of indignation. It would be 
strange if it were not so, since the Irish are a poetic 
people, indignant for seven centuries. Cruelty and in- 
justice kindle the fire of indignation, and since we set 
foot in the country, Ireland has never been without that 
flame. It is hard to choose examples, because the finest 
were, no doubt, sung in Irish, which so few now under- 
stand, and in the Irish efforts to write English verse we 
find for some generations the usual faults of verse written 
in a foreign language—the use of stilted words, the 
ignorance of subtle meanings and associations. But the 
amount of rebel songs produced in Ireland has been 
enormous. You can buy sheets of them for a penny 
each. We have two such sheets before us, both printed 
on vivid green paper, and decorated with the Irish 
emblems. One contains about 100 songs; the other 150 ; 
and there is little over-lapping. The descendants of 
Scots and English in Ulster have become Irish in this, 
as in so many other habits. They, too, publish penny 
sheets of songs, printed on orange or purple paper, and 
decorated with weary representations of Dutch William 
on his prancing steed. They are called ‘‘ The Orange 
Standard Songster,’’ ‘‘ The Maiden City Song Book,’’ 
and similar names, and the songs narrate old scenes of 
miserable strife that the English never heard of or have 
long forgotten—‘‘ Dolly’s Brae,’’ ‘‘The Murder of 
McBriar,’’ and ‘‘ The Aughalee Heroes,’’ besides the 
innumerable verses on Derry and the Boyne. For the 
style and temper we quote just one verse from ‘“‘ Dolly’s 
Brae,”’ perhaps the best written of these effusions :— 





“But with the ancient serpent’s love 

Of perjury and lying, 

The conquered reptiles seek to move 
Men’s pity by their crying ; 

They swear that Ribbonmen are saints, 
That Orangemen are sinners ; 

But we all laugh at their complaints 
Which is but right with winners.”’ 


It is hard to know whether to call that sort of verse 
rebel or loyalist now. But it was supposed to be loyalist 
when it was written, and the loyalist verse has never 
equalled the rebel in spirit and attraction. This kind 
of political verse requires the flame of rage or the pity 
and excitement of danger. An ‘‘ ascendancy ’’—a 
dominant or Imperial power—can never do much with 
it. And so it is that, for the noblest type of 
the political song we must go to the despised, 
oppressed, and persecuted peoples—the peoples who 
have lived in peril, with the flame of indignation 
in their hearts. It is among them we fine “The 
Croppy Boy,’’ ‘‘ Let Erin remember the Days of Old,’’ 
‘* At the Three Bullet Gate,’’ ‘‘ The West’s Awake,”’ 
and ‘‘ The Dark Rosaleen.’? Among them you may still 
hear such songs as ‘‘ The Transvaal Irish Brigade,’’ 
preserved by Lady Gregory :— 

“Oh, mother of the wounded breast! 
Oh, mother of the tears! 
The sons you loved, and trusted best, 
Have grasped their battle spears.” 

The same spirit prevails in the songs and poems 
which Professor Browne has selected from the recent 
political poetry of Persia. They are rebel poems and 
songs—rebellious first against the misgovernment of the 
late Shahs, and now against the encroaching domination 
of Russia, supported by British diplomacy. Here are 
the lamentations of a country that delivered itself from 
tyranny, struggled gallantly to live in freedom for a 
while, and because its freedom and prosperity would not 
suit a huge and despotic neighbor, is being trampled down 
beneath a despotism far more intolerable than that from 
which it escaped. The tragedy is recent; it is still in 
progress; it intimately concerns us; and the verses and 
songs intimately concern us, too. They are not flattering 
to our national pride, for they are just, and there is 
nothing in recent Persian history upon which we can 
justly flatter ourselves. Nor are the cartoons, inter- 
spersed among the poems, flattering either. But like the 
brilliant outburst of cartoon-drawing, political satire, 
songs, and public-speaking in Russia herself nine years 
ago, neither cartoons nor songs will continue. Already 
the Russian Government has put its heel upon them, as 
upon free speech in its own country, and newspapers, 
satires, poems, and cartoons have been exterminated or 
driven underground as in the old days of despotic Shahs. 
To this suppression our agreement with Russia has con- 
tributed, and now Professor Browne presents us with a 
few fragments from the wreck we have helped to make. 

Most of the poems are long, and not good, and we 
can give only a few lines of extracts. One, for instance, 
written in 1909, expresses the despair of the Devil at the 
fall of despotism. It begins, set in Professor Browne’s 
translation :— 

“The wily old devil did groan and greet, 
*What’ll I do? O what'll I do?’ 
For the Constitution has found its feet: 
‘ What’ll I do? O what'll I do?’ 
The Bird of Liberty preens its wings in a rose-girt land, 
And Tyranny’s vein is severed at last by Justice’s hand, 
~~ _— eyes are blinded by Freedom’s gleaming 
rand, 
And the autocrats are, it would seem, dead beat, 
‘Whai’ll I do? O what'll I do?’ 


The wily old devil did groan and greet, 
‘ What’ll Ido? O what’ll Ido?’”’ 
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All too soon the scene is clouded, and the Devil 
comes to his own again, as is seen in the following extracts 
from other poems :-— 


“The very field sheds tears of blood overethe peasant’s 
state ; 
The very heart of the stone doth melt at the peasant’s 
fate ; 
Hungry and naked the peasant’s child and the peasant’s 
mate, 
Alas for the peasant’s woes untold! 
Alack and alas for the winter’s cold! 
Fie on this life and this star sinister, banishing joy! 
Out on this page reversed and the zeal without employ ! 
‘Alas for Tabriz, doomed to become the Russians’ toy! 
And for Qazwin by Muscovite troops patrolled! ’ 
Cry the cocks and the roosters, young and old!” 


The last two lines of each verse end with the crowing 
of a cock, for the Persians like a dash of fun in their 
lamentations. 


“Mother dear, I slept, I saw a vision: 

Ramazan was over, mother dear ; 

Everyone in clover, mother dear! 
But my dream was a delusion, mother dear! 
All delusion and confusion, mother dear! 

Mother dear, I slept, I saw a vision: 

The Constitution flourished, mother dear ; 

All the poor were housed and nourished, mother dear! 
But my dream was a delusion, mother dear! 


+9) 


All delusion and confusion, mother dear! 
Or take the beginning of another poem, written in 
execration of the two Christian invaders :— 


‘A strangely disordered dream do I see on this ill-starred 

night ; 

I see visible before my sight a fate fraught with peril. 

I see the moving ship of Persian Independence fallen 

Into the whirlpool of misfortunes, and the captain in 
despair. 

I see the King and his courtiers sunk in the ship of 
heedlessness, 

While on the other hand I see my country trampled by 
the wrath of the English and the Russians. 

I see two man-eating wolves, with intent to compass the 
destruction of a flock, 

Linked by treaty, allied by promises, and grown familiar 
with one another.” 


It is not pleasant reading for a people who used to talk 
a good deal about liberty. But let us take comfort. It 
will soon be over. Our Russian ally has obliterated it 
already. 





ON FORGETTING. 
WE have never been able to think very highly of the 
best case of absent-mindedness which antiquity had to 
furnish. There is a poverty of invention in it, a sorry 
absence of romance. Archimedes was in reality a dull 
fellow, and showed an insolence, vulgar and common in 
scholars, when he persisted in going on with his sum till 
the Roman soldier ran him through the body. The 
soldier, one feels, knew more of the real meaning of life, 
and the philosopher behaved like any sulky schoolboy 
who sticks to his slate when his fellows would have him 
play. For our part, we greatly prefer the legend of the 
Scottish professor. He was a notable metaphysician. 
He had all the exterior that deserved so great an experi- 
ence. He resembled to a nicety the head of Socrates in 
that famous Greek gem—the mountainous brow, the dis- 
tended nostrils, the pouting lips, and the flowing ample 
beard—a man to venerate with all the enthusiasm of 
youth and the idealizing memories of age. His absent- 
mindedness was really inventive, genial, and, so to speak, 
constructive. He was dressing on a momentous occasion 
for dinner, or to be more accurate, he was undressing. 
That is always for any mind of a philosophic temper a 
somewhat perilous adventure. Who does not know its 
ambiguities and its hesitations, the uncertain, the illusive 
moment at which one passes from dissolution to creation, 
from analysis, as the metaphysicians would say, to 
synthesis, from undoing to doing on, the moment at 








which one flits, as it were, across the hours of sleep in 
a wilful leap, annihilating night, and joining one day 
to another—the moment, in a word, in which one turns 
from undressing to dressing? We also at the edge of the 
profane crowd, though not wholly within it, have made 
our approach to the Muses. While dressing for dinner, 
we invariably wind our watch, and place it under the 
pillow. This is the action of the apprentice, and pro- 
claims us mere novices in metaphysics. What this great 
man did is recorded in authentic history and cherished 
in the memories of disciples. 
bed. 

There is in Queen Victoria’s correspondence a 
singular letter from Palmerston which lingers in our 
memory as the most insolent document ever drafted by a 
member of the Whig aristocracy. The Whigs could never 
quite forget that they imported their Royal Family from 
Holland, and they liked to give it a jerk by way of keep- 
ing it in its place. Palmerston presents his compliments 
to Her Majesty and regrets that he did not answer her 
summons to Windsor in person. Setting out from his 
house in good time to ride to Nine Elms Station, in a fit 
of absent-mindedness he went to Euston instead. This 
was, we have always suspected, a fortunate lapse of 
memory, and we may be sure that Palmerston took ad- 
vantage of it, to despatch, on the plea of urgency, some 
epoch-making document to which Her Majesty, had he 
carried it to Windsor, would have objected with some 
reason and more force. We used, indeed, to doubt 
whether this lapse of memory was genuine at all. The 
new psychology has come to Palmerston’s defence. If 
we are to credit it, there is no such thing as purposeless 
and meaningless forgetting. The sub-conscious self is no 
longer l’ame béte, the blind brute, of old Xavier de 
Maistre, who, first of the moderns, encountered it as he 
journeyed round his room. It is a creature of deep and 
subtle intention. It watches with doglike fidelity over 
our sanity and well-being. It helps us to forget when we 
want to forget. If it errs, if it leads us into inconvenience 
and shame, it is because it has been a little too vigilant, 
a thought too careful in its protective work. The theory 
has been worked out with immense ingenuity and resource 
by a Viennese specialist in nervous diseases, Dr. Sigmund 
Freud, and is now available asa lively and readable popular 
treatise in an English translation (‘‘ The Psycho-Pathology 
of Everyday Life,’’ Unwin). Dr. Freud would waste 
no pains over the elementary cases of the Scottish pro- 
fessor and Lord Palmerston. The Professor did not want 
to go to dinner, and Palmerston, if he had dared, would 
have refused to go to Windsor. Their sub-conscious self 
came to their aid, and kindly arranged the thing for them, 
by a beneficent slip in their reflex actions. Forgetting, 
on this hypothesis, has invariably some obscure but 
usually discoverable connection with the underlying in- 
terests and emotions of the personality concerned. Dr. 
Freud’s cases are usually elaborate, and they often turn 
on some discreditable episode or secret distress which is 
more curious than pleasant to recall. There is something 
in most human records which the will to live, the striving 
for sanity and peace, would have us conceal. It may, by 
some trick of association, hide something which we would 
fain remember. A man talking eagerly of his travels in 
Italy failed to recall the name of Verona. The reason 
was that he detested a certain woman named Veronica 
(in his native Magyar, Verona), whom he had striven to 
forget. Dr. Freud himself set out one day to make a 
certain purchase in a shop which he could visualize. The 
street he knew was somewhere in the centre of Vienna, 
but he could not precisely recall it. He failed to find it, 
and when at last he discovered it by means of a directory, 
the mystery was solved. It was in the same building as 


He undressed and went to 
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the house of a once intimate friend, whom he had “ cut.’’ 
He had long avoided that street, and his sub-conscious 
self, ever vigilant, would not allow him to turn down it 
now, even for the harmless purpose of finding the shop. 

The doctrine is not so strange as it appears when 
it is stated as a daring generalization. Its implications 
are familiar to the natural, instinctive man. We 
remember with a still bitter sense of injustice a comment 
which once darkened our childhood. We had forgotten 
in good faith a rather irksome errand, and we still can 
hear the aggrieved tones of our elder as she said: “ You 
would not have forgotten if you had wanted to please 
me.” It seemed to us about as fair as blaming us for a 
failure to lift a weight beyond our strength. We had 
meant to remember, though to be sure it suited our 
childish interests at the moment much better to forget. 
That uncannily clear-sighted elder had anticipated Dr. 
Freud. She knows that we remember what it suitsour real 
permanent self to remember, and forget what we would 
fain forget. The lover who for the first time hears his 
mistress say “a year ago you would not have forgotten,” 
knows in that hour that, against his conscious will and 
without his conscious knowledge, the change which no 
lover likes to confess has begun to happen in him. The 
mind, busy on its own dominant purposes, seizes and 
retains whatever in its experience can be linked to those 
governing purposes or interesting ideas; that is memory. 
The rest it does not discard (for nothing is ever lost) ; 
it represses, it hides, it locks them away; that is for- 
getting. Darwin records that he had no need in his 
inquiries to make a note of new facts that suited his own 
theories; it was the recalcitrant or contradictory facts 
that he had to commit to paper. The sub-conscious self 
is a thoroughly dishonest thinker. 

It is the nasty habit of some “ mad doctors’’ to 
make the sanest among us doubt our sanity and to set 
the most prosaic seeing visions and speaking with tongues. 
It is rather the contrary result which follows from Dr. 
Freud’s investigations. He will have it that we are 
always wise. Our mistakes are the outbreaks of hidden 
wisdom; our lapses are involuntary candor; our very 
“slips of the tongue,” nay even our “ Spoonerisms,”’ 
betray some appallingly rational design. Even in our 
accidents, when some personal injury seems to be what 
the Coroner would call the act of God, he suspects that 
some sub-conscious self-torment or self-castigation has 
moved our limbs to a suicidal failure. An avaricious 
patient besaught him to prescribe small pills for her, 
because she could not swallow large ones. From such 
harmless slips as this he builds up, in graver cases, a 
whole monstrous fabric of self-revelation. But once 
more the artist, like the instinctive man, has anticipated 
him. Did not Meredith in ‘‘ The Egoist’’ cause Clara 
to betray herself by just such an unconscious self- 
revelation when she made a “‘ portmanteau’’ name by 
confusing Harry Oxford and Vernon Whitford? For 
our part, we dally with the theory against our will. We 
would fain retain the shadows and the mysteries. We 
would keep a dark gulf of oblivion, and throw no search- 
light on the waters of Lethe. We could clamor round 
Dr. Freud like the peasants who, at the reforming of the 
calendar, called on science to give them back their stolen 
days. It is a robe of innocence of which this ruthless 
hand has stripped us. We shrink appalled from this 
omniscient subliminal self. It is as though the Record- 
ing Angel’s book had been opened within our own brain. 
We cling anxiously to the last shred of humanity. For 
if to err is no longer human, who shall assure us that 
to forgive is divine? Give us back our forgetting! Give 
us back our mistakes! 
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THE SENSITIVE CARROT. 


In a room near Maida Vale, there is an unfortunate 
carrot strapped to the table of an unlicensed vivisector. 
The wires of an electric battery pass through two glass 
tubes full of a white substance; they are like two legs, 
whose feet are buried in the flesh of the carrot. When 
the vegetable is pinched, or rather stabbed with a pair 
of forceps, it winces. It is so strapped that its shudder 
of pain pulls the long arm of a very delicate lever which 
actuates a tiny mirror hung on a wheel. This casts a 
beam of light on the frieze at the other end of the room, 
and thus enormously exaggerates the tremor of the 
carrot. <A stab near the right-hand tube sends the beam 
seven or eight feet to the left, and a stab near the other 
wire sends it as far to the right. Thus can science reveal 
the feelings of even so stolid a vegetable as the carrot. 

It is Professor Bose who has invented this and other 
delicate apparatus for demonstrating the sensations of 
plants, or at any rate, their movements under stimuli 
that cause sensations in us. He has brought the fruits 
of his ardent research from India and put them at the 
disposal of Austria, Germany, Great Britain, and other 
European countries, and in some quarters the parallelism 
that he establishes between animal and plant nature has 
awakened a great deal of enthusiasm. He has attacked 
with imagination many problems just at that point where 
scientific botanists had given them up as being beyond 
their scope, and even if he has done no more, he has 
measured the known life of plants with a new minuteness. 
One of his delicate machines records the exact rhythm of a 
leaf’s pulsation. A needle sets it down in dots on a piece of 
smoked glass. Then when the Professor doses the prisoner 
with alcohol the curve becomes one of exhilaration. He 
gives it carbon dioxide ; the plant grows ill, and signifies 
the same in its Morse code. He poisons it, and the pulse 
ticks dolefully lower and lower till it stops. Any farmer 
knows that his wheat can be overfed as well as under- 
fed. Professor Bose reads the exact story on his tell- 
tale, and it is one more argument that the life of the 
plant is the life of the animal in almost all its incidents, 
only in less degree. 

Once, we knew only one sensitive plant, the mimosa. 
It has a theatrical irritability that ought to have told us 
that many other flowers might ‘have feelings, only 
covered by a more stoical demeanor. Does not the truly 
devoted gardener know that there are human beings for 
whom some flowers will not grow, that there are 
sympathetic prickers-out who can handle any seedling 
without hurting it, and others whose fingers seem to be 
poison? Cannot a fuchsia shrink at the touch of a skirt, 
and wither far beneath the point of contact? We have 
certainly thought so at times. We have seen evidence 
of nerves even in a weed that comes up at the second pull 
quite a different creature from that which resolutely with- 
stood the first. And, on that same question of trans- 
planting, how often does it happen that things moved in 
bright sunshine (supposed to be the entirely wrong time) 
will flourish better than those watered out and watered 
in under cooler conditions? The careful rule-of-thumb 
gardener may, unknowingly, condemn a plant to agony 
by taking it up when it is asleep or needs sleep. We 
can make our potlings comfortable with carefully pro- 
portioned leaf-mould, sand, and loam, but, having failed 
in the touch that adds happiness, may lose them. 

Nerves, in the sense of sensitiveness to atmospheric 
changes, plants undoubtedly have, but the organs called 
nerves all sober botanists have denied them. In the 
webbings of the leaves, loosely called nerves, are con- 
tinuous tubes filled with liquid, and it is here apparently 
that Professor Bose finds the chords telegraphic of the 
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plant’s feeling. A sensitive mimosa harnessed to a 
needle deflects it when an electric shock has been applied. 
An ingenious contrivance slides a smoked glass past the 
needle at a given rate per second, and it is found that 
response follows the shock by about six-hundredths of a 
second. If the plant is tired or ill (having been sub- 
jected to such conditions as make human beings tired or 
ill), response may be twice as slow. The apparatus can 
be set to give a shock at every hour, the needle making 
an indelible record of each, and then it is found that the 
plant is so fast asleep between six and nine a.m. that the 
shock does not actuate the depressor muscle. We had 
known that the breathing of the vegetables was at its 
slowest in the early morning, and ‘‘ the sleeping period ”’ 
of a plant is a term often used before, but there is some- 
thing in this nerve test with its self-drawn graph that 
wakes up Western science, and makes it wonder whether 
it has been as imaginative as it ought to have been. 

The vegetable has been a parable for man, an 
analogy not quite on all fours, an argument by poetic 
licence. Closer investigation will deduce from it laws 
of life immediately applicable to the once-considered 
separate kingdom of animals of locomotion. Plants, 
like animals, grow tired, rejoice, despond. A greenhouse 
life makes them less than themselves, perhaps con- 
sumptive, certainly overgrown and flabby, poorly capable 
of response to shock till they have been carefully 
hardened to a fuller existence. It is an astonishing 
thing that facts like this taught our doctors nothing in 
the days when they wandered among the fallacies of 
phlebotomy, rophobia, inoculation, and  counter- 
treatment. It is partly explained by the fact that plant 
life was deemed to be an almost complete inversion of 
animal life. Whereas we live by oxygen, the plants live 
by that with which our breath fouls it. If that were the 
whole truth, trees would flourish better in the city 
atmosphere than in the country, and Mr. Burns would 
be wrong, as he emphatically was not, when he said that 
human beings ought not to be allowed to grow where 
flowers did not bloom. Fallacy takes another turn, and 
declares that the country is unhealthy by reason of its 
many leaves. Though plants purify carbon dioxide by 
day they reverse the process by night, and help us to 
destroy oxygen. For a few hours before dawn, we might 
be all animals together, blanketing one another in the 
struggle for breath, and, therefore, certain towns 
beautifully planted with avenues are unhealthy. Yes; 
if men will stay awake, and make the same demand for 
oxygen during the slack hours as at high noon. The 
trees have not reversed their beneficent action, they have 
suspended it with a possible slight reaction. Like 
sensible creatures, they sleep when the sun is down. It 
is the time for us to sleep too. 

It is impossible to estimate the effect of this rather 
psychic stone flung by Professor Bose into the pool of 
physical botany; there are so many directions through 
which the ripples must run. We wonder what the 
verdict of his machines would be on the nerves and senti- 
ments of those plants that are male on one root and 
female on another. Again, what aid may they not 
render to the hybridizer or the producer of new varieties 
through selection? In the wider sweep of the ripples, 
what bearing have they on the difficult heresy of the 
inheritance of acquired character? On the one hand, 
the plant has become a more eligible witness to prove 
the case for all life; on the other hand, its somatic 
phenomena can now more easily be referred to the theory 
of an affected germ. Can the plant be trained to antici- 
pate its shock and respond by association of ideas? Can 
it show memory in a finer sense than that of the scarlet 





runner referred to by Sir Francis Darwin in his address 
to the British Association in 1908? There are countless 
questions for the answering of which our little brothers 
the “‘ vegetative animals’’ will be put to the torture. 
Enough, more than enough, for the vegetarian to know 
that his carrot squirms when it is scraped, and dies with 
a protesting struggle when, like the lobster, it is thrown 
alive into the pot. 





Short Studies. 


STUDIES OF EXTRAVAGANCE.* 
Vil.—Tue Latest TuHIne. 


THERE was in her blood that which bade her hasten, lest 
there should be something still new to her when she died. 
Death! She was continually haunted by the fear lest 
that itself might be new. And she would say: “ Do you 
know what it feels like to be dead?—I do.’’ If she had 
not known this, she felt that she would not have lived 
her life to the full. And one must live one’s life 
to the full. Indeed, yes! One must experience every- 
thing. In her relations with men, for instance, there 
was nothing, so far as she could see, to prevent her 
from being a good wife, good mother, good mistress, and 
good friend—to different men all at the same time, and 
even to more than one man of each kind, if necessary. 
One had merely to be oneself, a full nature, fully 
expressed. Greed was a low and contemptible attribute, 
especially in women ; a woman wanted nothing more than 
—everything, and the best of that. And it was intoler- 
able if one could not have that little. Women had always 
been kept down. Not to be kept down was still, on the 
whole, new. Yet sometimes, after she had not been kept 
down rather violently, she would feel: Oh! the weariness! 
I shall throw it all up, and live on a shilling a day, like a 
sweated worker—that, at all events, will be new! She 
even sometimes dreamed of retirement to convent life— 
the freshness of its old-world novelty appealed to her. 

To such an idealist, the very colors of the rainbow 
did not suffice, nor all the breeds of birds there were ; and 
her life was piled with cages. Here she had them one by 
one, borrowed their songs, relieved them of their 
plumes; then, finding that they no longer had any, let 
them go; for to look at things without possessing them 
was intolerable, but to keep them when she had got them 
even more 80. 

She often wondered how people could get along at 
all whose natures were not so full as hers. Life, she 
thought, must be so dull for the poor creatures, only 
doing one thing at a time, and that time so long. What 
with her painting, and her music, her dancing, her flying, 
her motoring, her writing of novels and poems, her love- 
making, maternal cares, entertaining, friendships, house 
keeping, wifely duties, political and social interests, her 
gardening, talking, acting, her interest in Russian linen 
and the Woman’s Movement; what with travelling in 
new countries, listening to new preachers, lunching new 
novelists, discovering new dancers, taking lessons in 
Spanish ; what with new dishes for dinner, new religions, 
new dogs, new dresses, new duties to new neighbors, 
and newer charities—life was so full that the moment it 
stood still and was simply old “ Life,” it seemed to be no 
life at all. 

She could not bear the amateur ; feeling within her- 
self some sacred fire that made her “‘ an artist’’ whatever 
she took up—or dropped. She had a particular dislike, 
too, of machine-made articles; for her, personality must 
be deep-woven into everything; look at flowers, how 
wonderful they were in that way, growing quietly to per- 
fection, each in its corner, and inviting butterflies to sip 
their dew! She knew, for she had been told it so often, 
that she was the crown of creation—the latest thing in 
women, who were, of course, the latest thing in creatures. 
There had never, till quite recently, been a woman like 


* No individual has posed for any of these caricatures. 
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her, so awfully interested in so many things, so likely to 
be interested in so many more. She had flung open all 
the doors of Life, and was so continually going out and 
coming in, that Life had some considerable difficulty in 
catching a glimpse of her at all. Just as the cinemato- 
graph was the future of the theatre, so was she the future 
of women, and in the words of the poet, “ prou’ title.’’ 
To sip at every flower before her wings closed ; if neces- 
sary, to make new flowers to sip at. To smoke the whole 
box of cigarettes straight off, and in the last puff of smoke 
expire! And withal, no feverishness, only a certain 
reposeful and womanly febrility ; a mere perpetual glanc- 
ing from quick-sliding eyes, to see the next move, to catch 
the new movement—God blessit! And, mind you, a high 
sense of duty—perhaps a higher sense of duty than that 
of any woman who had gone before ; a deep and intimate 
conviction that women had an immensity of leeway to 
make up, that their old, starved, stunted lives must be 
avenged, and that right soon. To enlarge the horizon— 
this was the sacred duty! No mere Boccaccian or Louis 
Quinze cult of pleasurable sensations; no crude, lolling, 
plutocratic dollery of a spoiled dame. No! the full, deep 
river of sensations nibbling each others’ tails. Life was 
real, life was earnest, and Time the essence of its 
contract. 

To say that she had favorite books, plays, men, dogs, 
colors, was to do her but momentary justice. A deeper 
equity assigned her only one favorite—the next; and 
for the sake of that one favorite, no Catherine, no Semi- 
ramis, or Messalina could more swiftly dispose of all the 
others. With what avidity she sprang into its arms, 
drained its lips of kisses, looking hurriedly the while for 
its successor ; for God alone—she felt—knew what would 
happen to her if she finished drinking before she caught 
sight of that next necessary one. 

And yet, now and again, Time played her false, and 
she got through too soon. It was then that she realized 
the sensation of death. After the first terrible inanition, 
those moments lived without “living” would begin to 
assume a sort of preciousness, to acquire holy sensations 
of their own. “I am dead,” she would say to herself; 
“T really am dead; I lie motionless, hearing, feeling, 
smelling, seeing, thinking nothing. I lie impalpable— 
yes, that is the word—completely impalpable ; above me 
I can see the vast blue blue, and all around me the vast 
brown brown—it is something like what I remember of 
Egypt. And there is a kind of singing in my ears, that 
are really not ears now, a grey, thin sound, like—ah !— 
Maeterlinck, and a very faint honey smell, like—er— 
Omar Khayyam. And I just move as a blade of grass 
moves in the wind. Yes, I am dead. It feels exactly 
like it.’’ And a new exhilaration would seize her, for 
she felt that, in that sensation of death, she was living! 
At lunch, or it might be dinner, she would tell her newest 
man exactly what it felt like to be dead. ‘‘ It’s not really 
disagreeable,’’ she would say ; ‘‘ it hasitsown flavor. You 
know, like Turkish coffee, just a touch of india-rubber in 
it—I mean the coffee.’’ And the new one would sneeze, 
and answer: “ Yes, I know a little what you mean; 
asphodels, too; you get it in Greece. My only difficulty 
is that, if you are dead, you know—you—er—are.” She 
would not admit that; it sounded true, but she was sure 
it was not, because, to be dead like that would be the end 
of novelty, which was, to her, unthinkable. 

Once, in a new book, she came across a little tale of 
a man who “lived” in Persia, of all heavenly places, 
frantically pursuing sensation. Entering one day the 
courtyard of his house, he heard a sigh behind him, and, 
looking round, saw his own spirit, apparently in the act 
of breathing its last. The little thing, dry and pearly- 
white as a seed-pod of ‘ honesty,’’ was opening and 
shutting its mouth, for all the world like an oyster trying 
to breathe. ‘‘ What is it?” he said; “You don’t seem 
well.” And his spirit answered: “ All right, all right! 
Don’t distress yourself—it’s nothing! I’ve just been 
crowded out. That’s all. Good-bye!” And, with a 


wheeze, the little thing went flat, fell on to the special 
blue tiles he had caused to be put down there, and lay 
still. He bent to pick it up, but it came off on his thumb 
in a smudge of grey-white powder. 





——, 


This fancy was so new that it pleased her greatly, 
and she recommended the book to all her friends. The 
moral, of course, was purely Eastern, and had no applic- 
ability whatever to Western life, where, the more one did 
and expressed, the bigger and more healthy one’s spirit 
grew—as, witness what she always felt to be going on 
within herself. But next Spring she changed the blue 
tiles of her Turkish smoking-room, put in a birch-wood 
floor, and made it all Russian. This she did, however, 
merely because one new room a year was absolutely 
essential to her spirit. 

In her perpetual journey towards an ever-widening 
horizon of woman’s life, she was not so foolish as to prize 
danger for its own sake—that was by no means her idea 
of adventure. That she ran some risks it would be idle 
to deny, but only when she had discerned the substantial 
advantage of a new sensation to be had out of them, not 
at all because they were necessary to keep her soul alive. 
She was, she felt, a Greek in spirit, only more s0, 
perhaps, having in her also something of America and 
the West End. 

How she came to be at all was only known to that 
Age—whose daughter she undoubtedly was—an Age 
which ran all the time, without any foolish notion where 
it was running to. There was no novelty in a destina- 
tion, and no sensation to be had from sitting cross-legged 
in a tub of sunlight—not, at least, after you had done it 
once. She had been born to dance the moon down, to 
ragtime. The moon, the moon! Ah! yes. It was the 
one thing that had as yet eluded her avidity. That, and 
her own soul. 

Joun GALSWoRTHY. 





Slusie. 


JOSEPH AND HIS LIBRETTIST. 


In the graceful little speech Mr. Joseph Holbrooke made 
at the end of the performance of ‘‘ Dylan’”’ at Drury 
Lane last Saturday, he thanked the audience for their 
kind reception of ‘‘my impossible opera.’’ Had he 
apologized for his impossible librettist he would have 
evoked sympathetic groans from every corner of the 
house. Some tolerant souls were heard to say that they 
did not think the text of ‘‘ Dylan ’’ quite as bad as that 
of its predecessor, ‘‘ The Children of Don ’’ ; but it must 
be avery nearthing. Thetrouble istwofold. Mr. T. E. 
Ellis (under which name Lord Howard de Walden chooses 
to disguise himself for literary purposes) has not the 
slightest sense of the stage; nor is he sufficient of a poet 
to turn out a text that will be wholly interesting apart 
from music. He is almost a poet. He always wants to 
be poetical, always tries his best to be poetical; but it 
is just the wanting and the trying that show he is not 
one of the chosen. Something of a poetic imagination 
seems to exist far down in the depths of him. But it 
cannot realize itself; the vision takes too long to 
materialize, and accumulates too much verbiage about 
itself in its struggle for expression. In its strange 
mixture of genuine feeling and Wardour Street diction, 
a text of his reads like a fairly good translation of some 
German romantic opera. All the characters talk in the 
same idiom, which of course makes dramatic differentia- 
tion on the composer’s part extremely difficult. Mr. 
Ellis’s muse overlays every child she brings forth; the 
simplest statement has to trail off in a stream of images, 
expansions, and parentheses that do damage enough to the 
poetry merely as poetry, but make it quite impossible 
material for the musician. Govannion, for example, 
wants to say ‘‘ He [.e., Dylan] shall die.”’ This is 
how Mr. Ellis makes him say it :— 





“ He shall go down, but to a darkling sea, 
The fathomless black cauldron of the Fates, 
The shining silence that the hell gods brew, 
Wherein life sinks and leaves no sign to view 
But blistering bubbles, froth of love and hate— 
Even to death.” 
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Not only is it dramatically and psychologically false for 
Govannion, in the moment of his crude blood-lust, to go 
rolling his tongue over a succession of mere literary 
images of this kind, but it is flatly impossible for the com- 
poser to find a melodic line that will bind six such lines 
as these into one musical whole, and it is impossible for 
the singer to convey the sense of them across the foot- 
lights. Even if Mr. Ellis’s lines were poetry of the first 
order, such images as these would be hopeless for music, 
which must be direct in its utterance, for it has not the 
spoken language’s power of holding back the hearer’s 
attention through one minor clause after another until 
the major clause comes to give meaning to all that 
has gone before. Take, for instance, these lines from 
“ Dylan ” :— 
“Once long ago on a dim summer night, 

When the long moon shafts smote down to the face 

Of sullen water through the pallid space 

Between the linked and thunder-bearing clouds, 

Like roving spears thrust forth into the crowds 

Of lapping plates and brazen jostling shields, 

My sister stole from our wide barren fields 

And the grim safety of our granite holds 

Down to the pleasaunce of the shining shores 

To bathe her presence in the glittering folds 

Of the night mists.’’ 

All that music needs of this, all that music can manage, 
indeed, is the poetical statement that one summer night 
Elan went to the shore to bathe. It is the music, not a 
mere accumulation of adjectives, that must convey the 
color and atmosphere of the act. 

Now and then the Ellisian fields are strewn with 
strange flowers of poetry. The most curious is that on 
pages 228-9 of the score :— 

“Gulf and rift of changing drift 
Knit masses who their threads uplift 
'o the blotted stars. The grim night’s shift 
Is stripped from its darkling arms.” 


I am afraid that this allusion to a feminine garment may 
lead Mr. Bernard Shaw to accuse Mr. Ellis of obscenity. 
(Mr. Shaw’s double entente with “combinations’’ in 
“Press Cuttings”’ is, of course, quite another matter. 
Mr. Shaw is licensed—by himself.) Inspired by the 
Frenchman who translated the seventeenth-century play, 
“Love’s Last Shift,’’ into his own language under the 
title of ‘‘ La derniére chemise de |’amour,’’ I venture to 
offer a suggestion or two to Mr. Ellis for the decent 
emendation of these lines. How would this do :— 

“To the blotted stars. Night’s under-vest 

Is fallen from her darkling chest ”’ : 


or this :— 


“To the blotted stars. The night’s chemise 
Is blown about her darkling knees ”’ : 


(or the true Wardour Street note might be maintained by 
altering the last line to 


“Is ravished by the amorous breeze”): 


or better than all, perhaps, this :— 


“To the blotted stars. Night’s camisole 
Is taken by the wind for toll.” 


It will be seen that Mr. Holbrooke has had no easy 
task in setting such a text to music. I am not sure that 
he has always understood the poem. There are one or 
two places where he seems to me to have set it by the 
yard, much as a painter paints a fence, swinging out his 
brush as far as his arm will reach, but not worrying if 
for the moment he does not get past the middle of a given 
board. In one place Mr. Ellis writes :-— 

“Through flat lands by sea walls narrowed, 
Tussocked fields by black dykes harrowed, 
Where the rushes lace 
Pastures to the streams with thongs.” 


Mr. Holbrooke measures out with his arm as far as 
“ pastures,’’ and sets the chorus singing “ Where the 
rushes lace pastures’’ for a couple of pages, to our no 
small bewilderment, until the completion of the sentence 
makes the idea approximately clear. And of course Mr. 
Holbrooke is in constant difficulties with the rhymes. If 
he observes them, he breaks the back of his musical 





phrase ; if he passes over them, they jump out at us from 
the middle of the phrase with irritating irrelevance. All 
things considered, Mr. Holbrooke has done very well. 
“Dylan’’ was apparently written earlier than “The 
Children of Don.’’ I like the music of it better: it is 
fresher, more spontaneous than that of its successor, and 
in one or two places, such as the choruses in the second 
Act and the monologue of the Sea King, it attains to a 
power that gives us a new respect for Mr. Holbrooke. If 
any Englishman can write a good opera it is he, provided 
he meets with the right sort of text. But he and every- 
one else should give up the pseudo-Wagnerian style. 
Wagner made the orchestral tissue of “ Tristan ’’ and the 
“ Meistersinger ’’ so continuous merely because he was 
Wagner. Lesser men like Strauss, aiming at the same 
kind of tissue, but lacking Wagner’s fertility of idea and 
logic of form, are reduced to padding out the moments 
between their genuine inspirations with a sort of musical 
make-believe the pretentiousness of which becomes more 
obvious every year. Failing the genius to carry on 
Wagner’s work and re-adapt it to new conditions, our 
young English composers would do well to revert to a 
simpler form of opera, as Moussorgsky did. The form 
and the results would not be mentionable in the same 
breath with those of Wagner, but the musician would at 
any rate be spared the necessity of having to go on talk- 
ing when he has nothing to say, as Mr. Holbrooke 
frequently has to do; and he would have a chance of 
writing more singable music for the actors. ‘“ Dylan’”’ 
can only be called a failure ; but it is a failure from which 
Mr. Holbrooke emerges with considerable credit. 
Imperfect as a poem, “ Dylan’’ is impossible as a 
stage piece. It has no definite action, nor are the 
characters interesting as mere vehicles for thought. That 
is to say, it is neither static drama nor dynamic drama; 
if anything it is hydrostatic. Water fills the scene from 
first to last—in theory at any rate; in practice the water 
was too niggardly used, particularly in the last act, where 
the turning of an occasional jet on to Govannion was a 
poor substitute for the universal deluge we had been led 
to expect from the score. The cinematograph represen- 
tation of the sea-fowl was a great success; the English 
singers worked hard and conscientiously; and Mr. 
Beecham, at the conductor’s desk, was as thoroughly 
master of the score as if he had known it all his life. 
ERNEST NEWMAN. 





Letters from Abroad. 


THE ALBANIAN CRIME. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


[A correspondent who knows Albania well, and is in close 
touch with Scutari and Durazzo, sends us the following 
attempt to elucidate the situation. ] 


Sir,—From the letters I have been receiving once or 
twice a week, and from conversation with people lately 
arrived from Albania, I have good reason to fear that most 
of ‘“‘ the Powers,’’ great and small, are playing the same 
old game there as they have already played in Turkey 
and Persia. Their ultimate object is to get what they 
can out of it for themselves. Their immediate object 
is to promote chaos. They are resolved to prevent unity, 
good government, or reform. And the thing they fear 
most is peace. 

We hoped something from the Prince von Wied. 
We supposed that his Prussian training would at least 
have given him the soldierly qualities, resolution, power 
of organization, strong will, and courage. But even in 
these respects he has failed. It is true, he was not given 
much more than a dog’s chance. At every turn he was 
hampered by the Capitulations, an evil inheritance from 
Turkish rule. Under the Capitulations, any “ Euro- 
pean ’’ who chooses can intrigue against him or play 
the traitor with impunity. A detected traitor has only 
to appeal to his Consul to secure release, and probably 
a demand for compensation. This actually happened in 
the notorious case of an Italian who was found signalling 
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to the insurgents then threatening to attack Durazzo 
itself. Against treachery for which no penalty can be 
exacted, the Dutch officers, who have been doing excellent 
and gallant service in command of the gendarmerie, toil 
in vain. Of the great Powers, Italy has been the chief 
offender in her determination to thwart the success of 
the Wied régime. But France and Russia have shown 
themselves almost as hostile. Austria has stood watch- 
ing, though on the whole benevolently. England and 
Germany alone have appeared entirely honest and dis- 
interested in their desire.to make the best of things, 
instead of the worst. 

But still, in spite of all hindrances, a man of free 
and adventurous disposition would have taken such 
chances as he had. To win the devotion of Albanians, 
only three things are needed—frankness, friendliness, 
and unflinching courage. For etiquette, luxurious dis- 
play, and the trappings of royalty, those intelligent and 
hardy people care nothing whatever. Within a day or 
two of his landing as King or ‘‘ Mpret’’ (relic of 
Albania’s place as part of the Dalmatian Province under 
the Roman Imperator)—within a day or two the Prince 
should have started upon a journey throughout his king- 
dom. He should have visited Scutari and the Roman 
Catholic mountaineers (Maltsori) of the north; Kroja, 
Tirana, Elbasan, and Berat, the chief places of the 
Moslem and more fertile centre ; Koritza and other towns 
of southern Albania, where Greek and Orthodox pro- 
paganda have made headway owing to the old Sultan’s 
refusal to allow Albanian schools. He should have 
stayed with the recognized heads of the various clans, 
have listened openly to grievances and petitions, re- 
dressed wrongs as far as he could, and shown himself 
freely to the people. Of course, he might have been 
assassinated by some agent of the neighboring Balkan 
States, who are always hoping to clutch fragments of a 
dismembered Albania, even though Austria and Italy 
grab the lion’s share and the wolf’s. But no one can 
rule in the Balkans without a certain amount of risk, 
and among the Albanians themselves he would have been 
absolutely secure. Their hospitality and honesty never 
fail the man who frankly trusts them. It is by frank- 
ness and friendly disposition that Colonel Phillips, com- 
manding at Scutari, has won their confidence. The 
Mpret could easily have won their devotion by the same 
means, all the more easily if the Queen had gone with 
him on the journey. 

But from the first, the Prince von Wied has kept 
himself shut up in Durazzo. He has never ventured 
outside the peninsula on which the little town stands, 
except for one motor drive to Essad’s home in Tirana, 
some twenty or thirty miles away. He has fitted up a 
big house as a “‘ Palace,’’ supplied it with electric light, 
toilet tables, and other ‘‘ European ’’ contraptions; has 
annexed the one public garden for his own use; and 
made other arrangements for the comfortable life of 
Royalty at peace with the world. He appears to have 
surrounded himself with secretaries, aides, and other 
courtiers as averse from discomfort, adventure, or the 
obligations of high place as himself—men who dare not 
risk the loss of a meal, and openly admit they are serving 
only for their pay. He quarrels with the Dutch officers, 
who are genuinely anxious to do their best, and will 
take all risks, as was proved by the death of Colonel 
Thomson in warding off the insurgent attack. For him- 
self, he rides about now and then to positions of absolute 
security. His behavior in retreating to a warship at the 
first appearance of danger, and returning at the next 
appearance of safety, is too widely known for comment. 

In his natural sphere among German Courts, he 
might pass very well. In Albania he is like a sheltered, 
hot-house growth transplated to a windy heath. By the 
Powers who aim at Albania’s ruin, a better choice for 
their purpose could hardly have been made. But what 
respect, let alone devotion, can a man who thus wastes 
his opportunities win among a clever, warm-hearted, and 
courageous people like the Albanians of all religions? 
Just at the end of last month he flung away another 
opportunity such as any man of spirit would have 
jumped at. The insurgents demanded a parley. I am 
glad to say the 
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Durham, Mr. Erichson, and others have given them con- 
fidence in the English-speaking people. But the Mpret 
might very well have gone himself. I believe that 
Englishmen in high command strongly advised him to 
go. The risk was small, and anyone should have taken 
it to save the position. But Prince von Wied refused. 
In the end, Colonel Phillips went, though he had arrived 
from Scutari only two days before, and the repre- 
sentatives of the other Powers were naturally jealous. 

Colonel Phillips went out to Shiak, the nearest of 
the places lately occupied by the insurgents. He had his 
Scutari dragoman with him. The insurgents put for- 
ward five spokesmen—the chief being an Orthodox priest ; 
another was thought to be a Young Turk officer. None 
of them seemed to be native. Their two demands were 
the dismissal of Wied and the appointment of a Turkish 
Prince. They also asked that the Orthodox Bishop of 
Durazzo should be sent out to confer with them. He is 
a Greek, and has long been engaged in the usual Greek 
intrigues. The Albanian Nationalists regard him as one 
of their worst enemies, and complain that, as he was 
appointed on Turkish terms under the Turkish Govern- 
ment, he ought to have left with the other Turkish 
officials. When I was in Durazzo last summer, Essad 
was constantly visiting him, and conferring in his house 
with a wealthy Greek. Soon afterwards, the Servian 
officers in Ochrida told me they could get back to Durazzo 
without much trouble, and had laid their plans already. 
Those who know the ways of Balkan intrigue may con- 
jecture the connection. 

In answer to Colonel Phillips, the spokesman of the 
insurgents said their objection to Wied was his enmity 
towards Moslems. They could give no evidence, and 
when Colonel Phillips appealed to them not to wreck the 
country, and pointed out the terrible sufferings recently 
endured by Moslems under Orthodox Greeks and Serbs, 
they only kept repeating their demands that Wied must 
go, and a Turkish Prince be appointed. Otherwise, they 
said, they would destroy Durazzo, for they knew the 
battleships would never fire. ‘‘ Don’t be too sure,’’ said 
Colonel Phillips. ‘‘ Which one will?’’ they eagerly 
asked. ‘‘ You wait till one of you gets a shell in his 
stomach, and then let him take it out and tell you,” 
was the answer. This was received with great laughter 
and applause by the bystanders; for it is a humorous 
people. 

But the mission failed. Colonel] Phillips thought he 
convinced the crowd, but the five leaders did nothing but 
repeat, ‘‘a Moslem Prince.’’ The ‘“‘ insurrection ”’ 
started in Essad’s country, and few can any longer doubt 
that this double-faced intriguer, supported by the relics 
of the Turkish army which I saw him carefully preserving 
at Tirana last year, was at the back of it. But who was 
at the back of Essad is a more difficult question. All the 
Powers, except England, Germany, and perhaps Austria, 
rejoice at the chaos which their own intrigues and Wied’s 
incompetence have produced in a country that was per- 
fectly peaceful a few months ago, except where Greeks 
and Serbs were devastating the frontiers. With the 
exceptions mentioned, all the Powers and the Balkan 
States know that a strong and peaceful Albania would 
upset their little games of grab, and to cause weakness 
and disturbance they can devise no better scheme than 
the proposal of a Turkish Prince. It seems possible—it 
is even likely—that the Orthodox priest, the Young Turk 
officer, and the other spokesmen were put forward to 
make the proposal for this very purpose. A lot of Serb 
money is believed to be flying round in Durazzo—perhaps 
the result of the French loan. 

The upshot is that one of three things will happen ; 
either (1) a Mpret of some character and courage will 
be found to unite the country in devotion to himself 
and develop a slow but certain system of self-government, 
chiefly under local councils, such as the Albanians them- 
selves organized last year; or (2) the Greeks, Serbs, and 
Montenegrins will invade and kill off the country by 
their system of extermination and forcible baptism 
already practised on the north, south, and east frontiers, 
as well as in Macedonia; or (3) Austria and Italy will 
intervene to put an end to such horrors, and will divide 
the land between them, If the Powers, for their own 
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purposes, thwart the success of the first and best 
possibility, we shall have to acquiesce in the third. The 
second is too awful to contemplate, even as the result 
of a war for Christianity and liberation.—Yours, &c., 





Letters to the Editor. 


THE SAD CASE OF BERNARD SHAW. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—It was a voluptuous joy to me to find I had drawn 
Mr. Shaw again; but his angry letter about Strauss and 
myself—mainly myself—was a disappointment to me. Mr. 
Shaw is going off sadly as a controversialist. He has lost 
his punch along with his temper; and now he is obviously 
losing his memory, as I shall show. In my article on “ The 
Legend of Joseph” I referred to Mr. Shaw’s comical 
ignorance of Strauss, of modern music, and of me. I must 
apologize. Comic isn’t the word: I should have said tragie. 

Mr. Shaw’s misunderstanding of Strauss and his position 
in modern music need not detain us long. He objects to 
my speaking as I did of “a foreign visitor of great distinc- 
tion and of extraordinarily attractive personality.”’ Strauss’s 
personality—about which I know nothing at first hand—has 
nothing to do with the matter. The fact that Strauss 
happens to be in this country when his work comes up for 
criticism has nothing to do with the matter. And that 
Strauss is now “of great distinction” I deny. He is not, on 
the basis of his present work, a distinguished musician at all. 
He is simply a distinguished financier who deals in music. 

Mr. Shaw calls “ The Legend of Joseph” a masterpiece. 
I call it a mass of banalities, a re-hash of the stalest German 
ideas and most conventional German formulas. To hear 
Mr. Shaw talk, anyone would think I was the only person 
in Europe with the temerity to suggest that Strauss is now 
writing a good deal of poor music. I invite Mr. Shaw to 
read the press of England and Germany, passim, on the 
subject of ‘‘ The Legend of Joseph,”’ and to have a few con- 
versations about it with some leading English and 
Continental musicians, as I have done. If Mr. Shaw likes 
commonplace, or if he dabbles so superficially in modern 
music as to mistake a well-worn platitude for a stroke of 
originality, that is his affair. It does not concern the rest 
of us, and all his bellowing will not move us. 

I wish Mr. Shaw would make up his mind as to what 
sort of person I really am in music. During the “ Elektra” 
affair his first view was that I was an old fogey who could 
not keep pace with the rapid developments of Strauss’s 
harmony. I had to point out to him that my complaint 
against Strauss was not that he was too advanced—for indeed 
he is as simple as Mozart in comparison with some other 
modern composers—but that of late years he has written an 
appalling amount of music that is mere commonplace, bluff, 
bluster, make-believe, padding, call it what you will. He is 
not in front of us now, but behind us. Mr. Shaw’s latest 
view of me is as a sort of musical roué whose wearied nerves 
can respond to nothing but extreme and unnatural titillations. 
He imagines me to be “bored by simple diatonic themes 
such as all the great composers abound in shamelessly,”’ and 
“so weary of my business” that I have “no appetite for 
anything but the very interesting technical experiments ”’ 
of “composers sealed of the tribe of Schénberg.” It may 
cheer Mr. Shaw up to know that I am not a bit like that. 
I am perfectly well and happy, and enjoying good music of 
all sorts and schools, old and new. I have not the slightest 
objection to diatonic music if it is good, any more than I 
object to a story told in words of one syllable if the words 
are put together by a man who has something of his own 
to say. I pass by with a smile Mr. Shaw’s reference to 
Schinberg. He evidently does not understand what my 
original sentence meant, because he as evidently does not 
know his Schénberg. If he did, he would know that there is 
another Schénberg than the one who indulges in “ interesting 
technical experiments.” 

Mr. Shaw imagines that I have recanted over “ Elektra.” 
I must disabuse him of that notion. 








If he will refresh his | 


memory, he will see that from the beginning I admired 
certain parts of it. I can assure him that those are still the only 
parts I admire. My opinion of the work as a whole remains 
unchanged: quite recently I wrote of it, after hearing yet 
another performance, that three people seem to have had a 
hand in the score—a man of genius, a man of talent, and a 
fool. Mr. Shaw's discovery is only another of his mare’s nests. 

And now, Mr. Shaw having had his say about me. let 
me have a word or two with him. He declares that “ Joseph” 
is a masterpiece, and that I will some day recognize it to be 
such, when I have corrected my “ first impressions.’’ It will 
be remembered that Mr. Shaw fell foul of me over “ Elektra ”’ 
before he had heard the opera. There was no need for me 
to prove it: he admitted it. There is no need for him to 
admit that he does not know “The Legend of Joseph”: I 
can prove it. He was at a rehearsal of the ballet, but for 
all that he does not know the music, or he would not have 
made the howler to which I am about to draw attention. 
“A gentleman,” he says—i.e., some person other than 
myself—‘“ may say that the opening theme of ‘Joseph’ has 
done service before in ‘The Minstrel Boy.’ ” 
might, but a musician would not. I puzzled for a good hour 
over Mr. Shaw’s strange saying. Had he quite lost his 
reason, and would he be telling us next that the opening 
phrase of “ Tristan ”’ is the same as “God Save the King”? 
And then a light dawned on me. There is a theme in 
“Joseph” that bears, in its first few notes, a superficial 
resemblance to the tune of “The Minstrel Boy”; but it is 
not the opening theme. I have not my score of “Joseph” 
with me where I am writing this, but the theme occurs, I 
think, in the middle of the second page. Now this is instruc- 
tive. No man who had played or read through even the first 
couple of pages of the score could possibly have said that 
the “Minstrel Boy” melody is “the opening theme.”’ Mr. 
Shaw plainly does not know the 
usual, merely dogmatizing on a matter he _ imper- 
fectly understands. And the cocksure amateur who thus 
publicly demonstrates his ignorance of “Joseph” has the 
assurance to talk of my “ first impressions ” of a work which, 
before writing about it, I had played through at least a 
dozen times in the course of a month, and of which I had 
heard two rehearsals and one public performance! 

Mr. Shaw on “Joseph” and myself is only “a joke and 
a sore shame.” Mr. Shaw on Wagner and myself is a per- 
verter of the truth. According to him, I “kept paying out 
all that ill-mannered nonsense about Wagner after even the 
‘Daily Telegraph’ (remonstrated with at last, it is said, by 
Royalty) had dropped it. I contradicted him flatly; and 
now he thinks Wagner, on the whole, rather a great com- 
poser.” This is definite enough: Mr. Shaw charges me with 
being a one-time ill-mannered disparager of Wagner as a 
musician. Now when a controversialist possessing the public 
ear is so lost to literary decency as to attempt to put into 
circulation so gross a falsehood as this concerning me, I 
refuse to mince my words with him. I simply give Mr. 
Shaw the lie direct. Wagner as a composer has always been 
one of the three supreme gods for me. Mr. Shaw has in 
mind my “Study of Wagner,” which was published in 1899. 
At that time I was less near to Bach and Beethoven than I 
am now, and I wrote about Wagner’s musical gifts in terms 
of almost idolatrous admiration. I could easily fill a couple 
of columns of Tue Nation with quotations to prove this, but 
I will content myself with referring the reader to pages 42, 
47, 48, 249, 250, 257ff, 289, 291ff, 296ff, 305, 312ff, 317ff, 
355, 357ff, 364ff, 379, 384, 392, and 393. So great was 
my admiration for Wagner’s music, indeed, that a reviewer 
of my book thought it his duty to abate it a little. “ Far 
from disparaging [Wagner's] musical gift,’’ he wrote, “[Mr. 
Newman] proclaims that it has ‘never been equalled among 
men,’ an estimate which quite takes my breath away, as if 
someone had said that Watts was a greater draughtsman 
than Mantegna.” I had “fallen under the spell of Wagner’s 
music,’’ he went on to say, “ and therefore had an intellectual 
rather than a musical quarrel with him.’’ Where and when 
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did this review appear, Mr. Shaw may ask. In the “ Daily 
Chronicle” of June 9th, 1899. And the writer of it? None 


other than George Bernard Shaw!! So that the very man 
who is now trying to spread the malicious fiction that I have 
only arrived at my present stage of Wagner appreciation 
through an earlier stage of “ill-mannered” Wagner depre- 
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ciation is the same man who, fifteen years ago, had his 
breath taken away by what he thought my excessive admira- 
tion for Wagner ! 

Not content with this primary mendacity, Mr. Shaw 
adds that “a whole generation of the English people was 
deprived of the enjoyment of Wagner’s music because the 
critics went on about Wagner exactly as Mr. Newman is 
now going on about Strauss, and as he formerly went on 
about Wagner, until the grossness of his error was too much 
even for English editors.” Again I give Mr. Shaw the lie 
direct. If he objects to my handling him thus roughly, let 
him give the readers of THe Nation some proof of his charge 
that I ever “ went on about Wagner” in such a way as to 
turn English people against him; and let him name the 
“English editors ’’ for whom the grossness of my imaginary 
error became in time “too much.”—Yours, c., 

Ernest NEWMAN. 

National Liberal Club, London. 

July 7th, 1914. 


THE COMPOSITION OF THE SECOND 
CHAMBER. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I fear that my endeavor to state briefly somewhat 
far-reaching proposals in part accounts for Mr. Rowntree’s 
conclusion that the contemplated Elective Senate must 
necessarily be ‘‘ more susceptible to aristocratic, plutocratic, 
and official influences than the present House of Commons” 
—itself by no means immune. This belief, somewhat 
generally held, overlooks the highly significant and relevant 
fact that we have to-day in the Australian Commonwealth a 
Labor Senate strenuously opposing the reactionary pro- 
posals of an economic Conservatism, which, under the mask 
of a nominal Liberalism, has won an exiguous preponderance 
in the Lower House. 

My suggestion is that the coming Senate should be 
wholly elective, and that the electorate should be that at 
present returning the House of Commons with the plural 
voter deleted. The effort to secure, by proportional repre- 
sentation, the due representation of all shades of opinion is, 
at any rate, both democratic and equitable, and does not at 
all necessarily handicap the Progressive cause. The really 
differentiating factor would be the broader issues upon which 
the Senate would be elected. From such a body, I should 
confidently look for those “saner views on foreign policy, 
war, and armament expenditure” Mr. Rowntree desires, but, 
in recent years, so deplorably lacking in the House of 
Commons. 

Mr. Rowntree, I am sure, cannot remain content that 
the interests of the teeming and suffering myriads of India 
should continue to be left to the chances of a perfunctory 
debate in an exhausted House of Commons at the very fag 
end of the Session, and with the multitudinous questions of 
social reform crowding the political horizon, he surely is 
somewhat optimistic in hoping that somehow—sometime— 
opportunity will be found in the House of Commons for 
obtaining, and continuously exerting, that real control over 
foreign affairs which is to-day practically non-existent. 

Curiously, all Imperial business is to-day virtually 
Single Chamber business, so that in remitting those 
responsibilities to the Elective Senate alone there is no sub- 
stantial departure from precedent—a logical and highly 
convenient division of labor would be opportunely effected. 

The substitution of such a Senate for the present 
partisan hereditary Chamber would not in the least precipi- 
tate the question of the representation of the Overseas 
Dominions, though it would greatly facilitate such repre- 
sentation as and when desired—to my mind, no mean 
guarantee for a sagacious foreign policy, for the democracies 
of the daughter States would take a somewhat academic 
interest in such tragic issues as Morocco, Fashoda, and 
Penjdeh. 

I am afraid it is not generally appreciated that the 
combined operation of the Parliament Act and the Govern- 
ment of Ireland Bill has pretty effectually scrapped, not 
merely the House of Commons, but has placed the entire 
British Constitution in the melting-pot. The grant of self- 
government in domestic affairs to Ireland will be found to 





imply and involve the granting forthwith of similar facilities 
to Scotland and to Wales, thereby, concurrently and auto- 
matically by mere excision, also securing for England itself 
real self-government. The House of Commons, limited to 
the representatives of English constituencies, will, for long 
years to come, find itself more than sufficiently employed in 
removing the festering sores which so grievously afflict the 
body politic both in urban and rural England. 

The necessity for the reconstruction of the Second 
Chamber and for a redistribution of seats in the House of 
Commons is common ground to both parties, and the interval 
between now and the General Election in 1915 could not be 
more profitably and appropriately utilized than in seeking 
and effecting a solution of both problems. Considerations of 
electoral chances should not play a prominent part in these 
matters, but it may not be inopportune to submit the follow- 
ing figures. 

The present party position is :— 

Ministerialists. Unionists. Majority. 
382 288 94 
Assuming the Irish Bill becomes operative as it stands, and 
that the 42 Members coming to St. Stephen’s from Ireland 
consist of 34 Nationalists and 8 Unionists, the position would 
then be :— 


Ministerialists. Unionists. Majority. 
331 278 53 


a majority which would disappear with the net loss at a 
General Election of only 27 seats. 

If the four Dissident Ulster Counties were excluded 
from the purview of the Irish Bill and their representation 
at St. Stephen’s remained unchanged, the situation would 
be still further worsened, the position working out approxi- 
mately as follows :— 


Ministerialists. Unionists. Majority. 
329 288 41 


On the other hand, in an Elective Senate, each of the four 
countries would receive its full proportionate share of repre- 
sentation.—Yours, &c., 
Epw. T. Joxn. 
Llamdan Hall, Llanfair P.G., Anglesey. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—At the risk of being thought horribly priggish, I 
wish to object, on the very highest grounds, to the scheme 
you outline for the formation of a Second Chamber. Of 
course, normally, selfishly—being a Member of Parliament 
myself—I should, personally, like to have a Second Chamber 
elected by the Members in the House of Commons. It would 
add to our prestige, to our consequence. It would give us 
all a second string to our bow if we suffered defeat, for 
M.P.s are as clannish as any band of Freemasons. With 
all these attractions, I cannot help regarding your scheme 
as at least second best; but this only makes the altitude of 
the position I take up the more lofty. For I want direct 
election by the people—on a proportional basis if possible. 

You, being (if I may be permitted to maintain my lofty 
altitude) mere politicians, will insist on looking at the 
question from the point of view of expediency. You ask: 
“ Will not a directly elected Second Chamber be too virile?” 
“Will there not be prolonged conflicts between the two 
Houses?” “ Will it not be a House of plutogogs?”’ “ What 
do we want with more General Elections?” 

These are all arguments based on guesses of the future 
and experience of the past. You picture a Second Chamber 
that fits in with your scheme of the Government of the 
universe, and proceed to collect the bricks that seem to you 
best for the construction. You think out carefully what you 
will want them to do, and select accordingly. But I am 
not one of your ants or bees constructing an organism or a 
cell, or a machine. I want the people to govern themselves, 
whether they choose to do it well or to do it badly. 

Indirect election is a dodge which politicians think 
necessary in order to evade the ignorant electorate. Those 
who, from the time of Abraham, have supported direct 
election despise these futilities. They know that the 





electorate are ignorant; they know that these electors will 
never be as wise as Mr. Sidney Webb or the Kaiser; but 
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they are prepared to face all that for something called 
“democracy.’’ I think they even hope that if you trust 
these fool-electors long enough, and allow them to make 
plenty of mistakes, and to suffer from them, that then, in 
the end, they may no longer be so ignorant. 

It happens to strike Liberals as in accordance with 
justice that the common people should have the best possible 
chance of governing themselves. There is some old musty 
sentiment about the Rights of Man in the back of our minds ; 
and I protest that we are not now going to put expediency in 
front of justice, even to please THe Nation. We are 
governed by Whigs, not Liberals, who will probably play 
off on us something far worse than even you propose; but 
that is no reason why we should accept unsound arguments 
from our real friends. 

Let me add, in haste, that even your expediency argu- 
ments are all disputable. I don’t see much that is even good 
in a sleepy Second Chamber. I prefer, “in the interests 
of the community” (lovely phrase), a live, kicking, virile 
Second Chamber. Right or wrong, it will do us more good 
so. Let them elect plutogogs for a while; children get 
measles. The more fights there are between the two 
Chambers the better; for, thus, the ignorant electors will 
get their eyes opened, and truth will be made manifest. 
Neither the First nor the Second Chamber is put there by 
Providence to govern quietly and smoothly by administering 
doses of opium. Finally, the more General Elections there 
are the better for people who have got to govern them- 
selves. A General Election brushes the brains of the 
governors, and may help, some time, to educate the governed 
into doing some thinking for themselves.—Yours, &c., 

Jostan C. WeEpGwoop. 

Moddershall, Stone, Staffs. 

July 5th, 1914. 


[But why set up democracy and then knock it down 
again? It is tolerably easy. But is it worth doing ?— 
Ep., Nation. ] 


THE SITUATION IN ULSTER. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—According to ‘‘ An Island Observer,’’ because I am 
on “ the other side,’’ I have ‘‘ no real knowledge of what 
Covenanters around me think or do.’’ As, however, ‘‘ An 
Island Observer’ has, or professes to have, such ‘‘ real 
knowledge,”’ it would seem to follow that he is not on ‘‘ the 
other side.’”’ Yet he writes as a Home Ruler, just as I do, 
so that he must suffer from precisely the same political 
prejudices as myself. Consequently, there is nothing to 
choose between us on the ground of “‘ real knowledge,’’ save 
this, that I have lived all my life in Ulster, while “ An Island 
Observer” has paid only frequent visits for a number of 
years, and that my knowledge of Ulster Unionism is 
not only of longer duration, but is of the kind 
based upon everyday experience, while his is derived from 
the impressions visitors take away after a short stay among 
people who are on their best behavior. On these grounds, I 
repeat my charge that ‘‘ An Island Observer ’’ has given a 
misleading account of the situation in Ulster and one which 
no man with any ‘“‘ real knowledge’ of Home Rule Ulster 
would for a moment corroborate. In his reply, “‘ An Island 
Observer,’’ dealing with the specific points I drew attention 
to, quotes a passage from the “ Irish Times’’ to the effect 
that the Ulster Volunteers ‘‘ would not cock a rifle if Home 
Rule were enforced to-morrow in the three Nationalist pro- 
vinces.’”’ How different this post-Irish Volunteer statement is 
from the famous threat of Sir Edward Carson two years ago to 
march from Belfast to Cork! But why, if the Ulster Volun- 
teers believe, as “ An Island Observer ’’ says they do, in the 
will of the majority, should they “‘ cock a rifle,’ even in 
Nationalist Ulster? I may not know all the views of leading 
Nationalists in Ulster, as ‘‘ An Island Observer” con- 
fidently asserts, but I think I have a better chance of know- 
ing them than he has. With regard to the “ Liberal ”’ 
Covenanters, I asked him for the name of ‘‘ one extreme 
Liberal in former days” who was now, according to him, 
an “‘ officer and even leader in the Ulster Volunteers.”” In 
reply, he offers to give “ the names of members of the best- 
known Liberal families ’’ who satisfy these requirements. 
With all respect, I would point out that this is not quite 





the same thing. There are to be found, even in Great 
Britain, ‘‘ members of the best-known Liberal families ”’ 
who are strong Tories. Evidently, when “An Island 
Observer ’’ wrote of ‘‘ extreme Liberals,’’ all he meant was 
members of the families of extreme Liberals. I can only 
repeat my former statement that— 


“There is not a solitary bond-fide Liberal—extreme or 
otherwise—who has done any work for Liberalism during 
the past fourteen years, who is to-day an ‘ officer and leader 
in the Ulster Volunteer Force.’ ”’ 


And I again ask for one name. 

As for my belief in ‘‘ Carson bluff,’’ which evidently 
pains ‘‘ An Island Observer,’’ I would be quite content to 
wait and see, only I think there will be no necessity, for 
the simple reason that the ‘‘ bluff ’’ has succeeded and con- 
sequently will never be tested. The Ulster Volunteers will 
not have to face, as they were told and believed all along 
they would not have to face, the British Army. The only 
coercion the latter is likely to be engaged upon is the 
coercion of Ulster Home Rulers if there is a ‘‘ clean cut ”’ 
of the province and the refusal of Home Rule to Home Rule 
counties. Is ‘‘ An Island Observer’’ prepared for this? 
Have his observations brought him into touch at all with 
the growing bitterness of Ulster Home Rulers at being de- 
prived by threats of physical force of what they regard as 
a legitimate and constitutional victory? Has he realized 
that, if constitutional methods are to be scrapped, two can 
play at physical force in Ulster, or is it his theory that 
Ulster Home Rulers have merely paid lip-service to Irish 
self-government, and will acquiesce peacefully in any settle- 
ment whatever which leaves them outside an Irish Parlia- 
ment? If this is his theory, then it shows he knows abso- 
lutely nothing of Ulster Home Rulers, of their sacrifices in 
the past for Home Rule, of what they have now to endure 
for their allegiance to the national cause. He knows nothing 
of, and from the tone of his letter evidently cares nothing 
for, what it has meant to “the comparatively small body of 
Ulster Protestants”” who have put country before sectarian 
differences and who have fearlessly opposed the Carsonite 
campaign whose whole driving-power in Ulster rests upon 
setting Protestant against Catholic. These men who have 
fought religious bigotry and intolerance in Ulster for years 
are not now in a mood to see all their labor and sacrifice 
made in vain, and Carsonism, which is the incarnation of 
sectarian hatred, victorious and impregnable against all con- 
stitutional attack. I need not expect ‘‘ An Island Observer ”’ 
to have any sympathy for such men. His inclinations are 
too obviously all the other way, with the men who killed 
free speech in Belfast and closed every public hall to Ulster 
Liberals, who condoned the shipyard outrages and obstructed 
every effort to bring the perpetrators to justice, who advocate 
and practise social and commercial boycott of every Liberal 
who has the courage of his convictions, who, like Mr. W. H. 
H. Lyons, Grand Master of the Co. Antrim Orangemen, 
member of the Provisional Government, and right-hand 
man of Sir Edward Carson, have announced that ‘‘ the man 
who didn’t sign the Covenant was marked, and he hoped 
they had taken the measure of these gentlemen, for they 
now knew what they were,’’ or who, like Captain Craig, have 
stated that Ulster Home Rulers would have only themselves 
to blame for anything which happened to them if they dared 
to disobey the orders of the Ulster Unionist Council. These 
are the men and this is the policy for which ‘‘ An Island 
Observer ”’ from the depths of his ‘‘ real knowledge ”’ pleads. 
I, in my turn, plead for those in Ulster who have been the 
only friends and supporters of Liberal and progressive legis- 
lation in Ulster for the past twenty years, who are fighting 
for the suppression of religious animosity in Ireland, and 
for the reconciliation of Catholic and Protestant in a self- 
governing community, and who throughout have relied in 
working for their cause upon constitutional weapons alone. 
If, as “‘ An Island Observer ’’ desires, Ulster Home Rulers 
are to be disregarded and the threats of Ulster Unionism to 
be the last word in the Parliamentary settlement, if con- 
stitutional agitation is to be treated as of no avail and law- 
abiding majorities to go down before truculent minorities, if 
the hellish doctrine of distrust, of hatred, of loathing and 
detesting of fellow-Irishman by fellow-Irishman which Car- 
sonism inculcates, is, in spite of the opposition both of the 
majority of Irishmen and the British people, to dominate 
the situation in Ulster, if, in a word, the relation of Ulster 
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to an Irish Parliament is to be decided by fear and not 
justice, I can assure you, as an Ulster Liberal and Protestant 
Home Ruler, that the half of Ulster which has fought and 
won its cause with scrupulous adherence to the rules laid 
down by representative government will not shrink from 
instant and united recourse to those illegal weapons which 
shall have robbed it of its legitimate victory. General Gough 
will then have work in Ulster which he will find congenial 
to his ‘‘ conscience.’’—Yours, &c., 
W. H. Davey. 
“Ulster Guardian,” 29, Rosemary Street, Belfast. 
July 6th, 1914. 


THE DOGS BILL AND THE “GRAND 
COMMITTEE.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sizn,—On Tuesday last the Dogs Protection Bill was 
done to death in Committee by a majority of three, only 
thirty-three Members being present. The Second Reading 
had been carried in the House of Commons by a large 
majority, whereupon a great outcry was raised by certain 
members of the medical profession to the effect that scientific 
research by experiments on living animals would be prac- 
tically destroyed in this country if they were not to be 
allowed to vivisect dogs. Yet what said the Royal Com- 
missioners who reported but two years ago on the subject of 
vivisection? “As regards the different classes of animals 
used for experiments, and the possibility of making dis- 
crimination between them for such purpose, we are again 
confronted with a delicate question of relative ethics. Here, 
again, there can be little doubt that the general moral sense 
of civilized mankind would be prepared to make such 
differentiation, and would regard with quite a different 
degree of reprobation the like treatment for such purpose 
of one of the domesticated animals, on the one hand, with 
that of cold-blooded or, indeed, verminous or destructive 
animals on the other hand. The differentia in such case 
would probably be found to consist in the degree of associa- 
tion with (or of affinity or utility to) man. We feel that 
recognition should be accorded to the reality and worthiness 
of such underlying sentiment, which would secure a special 
reservation for animals coming within the aforesaid limits. 
Thus, we think that the higher apes (anthropoid) and the 
dog and cat present claims for special] consideration.” 
Further on, after discussing at some length this suggested 
differentiation in the case of dogs, and quoting Sir William 
Osler’s remark, “I think we have all felt that it would be 
very much better if we could get animals other than the 
dog to operate on,”’ the Commissioners say: “ In view of the 
variety of practice and the divergence of opinion as to the 
necessity of employing dogs for experimentation and 
demonstration, we find some difficulty in deciding upon this 
important question. Some of us regard the provisions of the 
existing law as sufficient; some of us would prefer that, in 
the case both of experimentation and demonstration, the 
further special protection given to horses, asses, and mules 
should be extended to dogs, while some of us would exclude 
the use of dogs altogether.” (Final Report of the Royal 
Commission on Vivisection, 1912, pp. 57, 62, and 63.) 

Such are the deliberate views of a Royal Commission 
which, having been appointed in September, 1906, did not 
report till March, 1912, after having considered the evidence 
of a very large number of witnesses on both sides of the 
question, and which included two licensed vivisectors, as well 
as other strong pro-vivisectionists; and, in view of their 
pronouncement, the passionate outcry raised against the 
proposal to exempt dogs from vivisection seems to me not a 
little absurd. 

But, further, the treatment in Committee of the Dogs 
Protection Bill illustrates, as it appears to me, the very 
unsatisfactory working of the “Grand Committee”’ system 
under the present rules of procedure. This Bill, having 
obtained a Second Reading in the House by a large majority, 
is sent to a Grand Committee. On two occasions when the 
Committee was summoned to consider the Bill, the twenty 
members necessary to form a quorum could not be obtained, 
although on the second of such occasions four or five 
members, whose presence would have been sufficient to make 
up the number, deliberately remained in the corridor out- 
side the Committee-room, and refused to come in because they 





were opposed to the Bill, and would, on that particular 
occasion, have found themselves in a minority. A curious 
conception this of Parliamentary duty as it appears to me! 
Then, on Tuesday last, thirty-three or thirty-four Members 
are actually got together to consider the Bill, and the 
opponents of the measure, being now in a small majority, 
first amend Clause 1 (the only operative clause) in such a 
manner as to make it ridiculous ; and then, upon the motion 
that the clause stand part of the Bill, reject it altogether 
by a majority of three, thus killing the Bill altogether. In 
this manner a measure, the principle of which has received 
the deliberate approval of the House of Commons, after full 
discussion, is withdrawn from all further cognizance of the 
House, and done to death by eighteen hostile Members in 
a Committee-room. This, surely, reveals a state of things 
which is distinctly capable of improvement. 

In conclusion, I would point out that dogs, under the 
present law, stand in a worse position with regard to vivi- 
section than horses, asses, or mules; for no experiment, even 
with anesthetics, may be made on a horse, ass, or mule, 
unless the licensee has obtained a certificate from one or 
other of the scientific authorities named in the Act of 1876, 
stating, for reasons specified, that the experiment will be 
necessarily frustrated unless performed on an animal of this 
class; but there is no such provision in the case of dogs. 
Upon this the Commissioners observe (p. 63): “The 
majority of us would agree that the special enactments now 
applicable to horses, asses, and mules might be extended to 
dogs, and also to cats and anthropoid apes.’’ But even this 
small modicum of reform thus recommended by the 
unanimous opinion of the Commissioners still appears to be 
resisted by those who tell us that science will perish unless 
dogs be vivisected.—Yours, &c., 

G. G. GREENWooD. 

House of Commons, July 2nd, 1914. 

P.S.—I ought, perhaps, to have mentioned that’in the 
majority of eighteen which killed the Bill were four repre- 
sentatives of Universities. This, doubtless, will be quoted 
against us as conclusive of the intellectual superiority of 
our opponents. 


LIBERALISM AND THE WOMEN’S MOVEMENT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sin,—If anything can open the eyes of Liberal M.P.’s 
to the Government’s mistake in endeavoring to suppress the 
women’s movement instead of making use of it, it is a new 
pamphlet, “Woman under a Liberal Government, 1906- 
1914,” which has been written by a Liberal woman and pub- 
lished by the ‘‘ New Constitutional Society for Woman 
Suffrage.’’ 

After reading this strong indictment of a policy which 
has alienated or antagonized hosts of intelligent and capable 
people, it occurred to me to look up the word ‘ Liberal ”’ 
and see precisely what it stood for. I found ‘“ Liberal: 
becoming a gentleman, generous, noble-minded, one who 
advocates greater freedom in political institutions, en- 
lightened ; to liberate, to release from bondage.’’ Judged 
by this standard what right have the present Government 
to call themselves a Liberal Government? 

No one can maintain that their action in first deceiving 
and then passing special coercive laws for the suppression of 
the angry women who perceived themselves tricked was 
‘*‘ becoming to gentlemen,’’ who should at least take the 
trouble to witness the forcible feeding of those who have 
for the most part only erred by demanding with too great 
an impatience a measure of reform which the majority of 
the Government are pledged to obtain! No one can say it 
is generous or noble-minded to suppress a movement which 
only ‘‘ advocates greater freedom in political institutions ’’— 
the very foundations of true Liberalism! Nor is it ‘“‘ en- 
lightened ’’ to go on coercing and suppressing and denying 
indefinitely with no apparent end in view save that of 
placing more coercive measures on the Statute Book! ‘ To 
liberate : to release from bondage ”’ ; expansion and develop- 
ment are anathema to these pseudo-Liberals, and it is left 
for the leader of the Opposition to say, as he did in May 
last year, ‘‘ that those who would give every citizen equal 
electoral power and yet would refuse votes to women can only 
justify themselves by holding the belief that women are not 
citizens but the slaves of men.”’ 
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That the children of a free people will not submit to 
either slavery or coercion is made very evident by the above- 
mentioned pamphlet, which I earnestly hope every true 
Liberal will read.—Yours, &c., 
Rutu J. Bentinck. 
78, Harley Street, W. 


HINDOO WIDOWHOOD. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I seek the medium of your columns to publish 
these few lines in reply to what seems to me to be an 
invective contained in the “ Times,”’ in its issue of June 18th, 
against the best part of our race—our womanhood. I refer 
to the letter from its Calcutta Correspondent, dated 
May 28th, and headed “Suicide Epidemic among Bengal 
Girls.” 

The writer commences with a reference to an ‘“‘ epidemic ”’ 
of suicide among unmarried Bengal girls, setting down the 
cause to the growth of the dowry system and their com- 
pulsory early marriage. He then speaks of the spread of 
the “mania” to widows, and winds up thus: “In these 
days of Legislative Councils and Royal Commissions on the 
Civil Service it is not always realized that the inhuman treat- 
ment of the Hindoo widow remains unaltered and unmiti- 
gated, and that her most cheerful prospect is a life of 
prostitution.” 

This I hold to be a libel upon a nation. Few of us 
would resent if you were to argue, and that decently, on 
the practical value of the question as to whether or no the 
prohibition of re-marriage is conducive to a healthy con- 
dition of society, or whether the compulsory early marriage 
of our girls is to our best interests. But when a journalist 
arouses our deepest passions by an expression of his own 
thoughts, we cease to argue and seek to retaliate. It will 
require a nature alien to the average Englishman to enter 
into our conception of worldly goods. Marriage with us is 
a tie that unites the destinies of the couple now and for ever 
after. It is attended with solemn forms of deep significance 
which, to the uninitiated, will ever remain a mystery. It 
is not a mere contract; it is not a mutual bargain. The 
dowry system (which has nothing to do with the idea of 
marriage) is an excrescence which, in so far as it works 
mischief, we are endeavoring to remove. It is therefore that, 
to the Hindoo girl, the death of her husband is the worst 
of evils. She is supremely unhappy, not because she cannot 
enjoy the pleasures of the world, for they have ceased to 
please her, but because her ideal, her sole support, her 
all-in-all has been lost to her. And sometimes, in the agony 
of the moment, she seeks reunion in self-immolation. But 
when she does, what is it we admire?—that is, what is it 
we admire in, say, a sati who burns herself on the funeral 
pyre of her husband? Not the logic of her conduct, but the 
other things which such conduct portrays. We admire her 
intense fortitude, her splendid devotion, her conception that 
life may be subordinated to the achievement of an ideal. 
We admire them as Protestants admire the martyrdom of 
Latimer and Ridley, as Christians admire Christ dying on 
the Cross. To chaff at things like these is to court an offen- 
sive rebuff. 

I will conclude by saying that if this be a fair specimen 
of your appreciation of ourselves, I think I voice the opinion 
of all Indians when I say you may abandon your endeavors 
towards the establishment of better relations between the 
Indian and the Englishman. 

These are the thoughts which have cried for utterance.— 
Yours, &c., 

B. N. Guose. 

Hampstead. 

[We have received other letters to this effect, all 
inspired by very strong feeling, so that we think it right to 
depart from our usual custom in such matters, and publish 
at least this communication.—Ep., Nation. ] 


FORCIBLE FEEDING. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sir,—As you know, I have opposed from the beginning 
the policy of violence, both as being wrong in itself, and also 
as an expedient. The petitions, the deputations, the hunger- 





striking against being treated as common criminals—all 
these were right and useful. But stone-throwing and 
breaking of windows necessarily led on to greater violence, 
until we reach arson and other forms of the destruction of 
property, to be followed by—who knows what? It is the 
ordinary course of revolution, as I pointed out in 1912; the 
more violent course, and the more violent yet, inevitably 
follow on the first appeal to destruction. Nor am I prepared 
to say—though probably few would agree with me—that the 
life in the human body is more precious than the national 
life embodied in monuments which can never be replaced. 
To destroy these is a very real murder. 

But, at the same time, these crimes—committed by 
desperate women, despairing of justice and maddened by 
cruelty—disappear in the face of the crimes committed 
against them—the different treatment of men and women, 
as in the case of Sylvia Pankhurst and George Lansbury ; 
the horrible torture of forcible feeding, inflicted with 
scandalous violence; the ‘“Cat-and-Mouse’’ Act, under 
which, as Mr. McKenna admits, worse torture is inflicted by 
the martyrs on themselves than he could have inflicted on 
them; the incitements to hooligans printed in the press; 
the letting off of these hooligans when they are brought 
before magistrates who ruthlessly send women to gaol for 
angry words, and sentence women so weak from starvation 
that they can only plead guilty “ by gesture.” These crimes 
are more dangerous to civilization than those committed by 
the women who stand for a righteous cause, though using 
ill means. Posterity will look lightly on the women’s 
violence wrought in answer to violence first inflicted on 
them, but it will brand with infamy the revival of torture 
in prison cells and the appeals to mob-law. 

For the sake of England’s honor—to say nothing of 
England’s statesmanship—this scandal must cease. That the 
vote will be given to women is a foregone conclusion ; there 
is no other possible ending to the struggle. Will not the 
Liberal Party—or, if it be dead to all its principles, the 
Conservative Party—make the enfranchisement of women 
a plank in its platform? Then a truce could be proclaimed 
until after the next election, and an amnesty could set all 
the prisoners free. Until one of the great political parties 
accept a woman franchise, the struggle will continue, and 
no brutality nor legal attempt to ruin subscribers will stop 
it. Why should not the Ministry yield now, when final 
yielding is inevitable?—Yours, &c., 


ANNIE BESANT. 





Poetry. 


PLANTS AND MEN. 
You berries once, 
In early hours, 
Were pretty buds, 
And then fair flowers. 


Drop, drop at once, 
Your life is done; 
You cannot feel 


The dew or sun. 


We are the same, 

First buds, then flowers ; 
Hard berries then, 

In our last hours. 


Sweet buds, fair flowers, 
Hard berries then— 
Such is the life 
Of plants and men. 


Wituiam H. Davies, 
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The GHorld of Hooks. 


Tue “Nation”? Orrice, THurspay Nieur. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 

‘“‘ University Drama in the Tudor Age.” By F. S. Boas. (Claren- 
don Press. 14s. net.) 

“The Man of Genius.”” By Hermann Tirck. (Black. 12s. 6d. net.) 

“Imperial America.” By J. M. Kennedy. (Stanley Paul. 12s. 6d. 
net.) 

“The Tinplate Industry.” By J. H. Jones. (P. 8. King. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 

“The Dramatic Works of Gerhardt Hauptmann.” Vols. III. and 
IV. Edited by Ludwig Lewisohn. (Secker. 5s. net each.) 

“Bolivia.” By Paul Walle. Translated by Bernard Miall. 
(Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“Unpublished Letters of Lady Bulwer Lytton to A. E. Chalon.” 
Edited by S. M. Ellis. (Nash. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“The Conduct of Life and Other Essays.” By Viscount Haldane. 
(Murray. 2s. 6d. net.) 

“ Four Irish Plays.” By St. JohnG. Ervine. (Maunsel. 2s. 6d. net.) 

“ Elizabethan Literature.” By J. M. Robertson, M.P. (Williams 
& Norgate. 1s. net.) 

“The Renaissance.” By Edith Sichel. (Williams & Norgate. 1s. net.) 

“The Alps.” By Arnold Lunn. (Williams & Norgate. 1s. net.) 

“Sylvia Saxon.” By E. M. Cobden. (Unwin. 6s.) 

“ Jean Gilles, Schoolboy.”” By André Lafon. Translated by Lady 
Theodora Davidson. (Bell. 3s. 6d. net.) 

“ Dumouriez.” Par Arthur Chuquet. (Paris: Hachette. 7fr. 50.) 

“Gérard de Nerval: Le Poéte et Homme.” Par Aristide Marie. 
(Paris: Hachette. 12fr.) 

‘“Le Démon de Midi.”” Roman. Par Paul Bourget. (Paris: Plon- 
Nourrit. 3fr. 50.) 

“Heimat Landstrasse.’ Roman. Von E. Ellert. (Dresden: 
Reissner. M. 4.) 

% * * 


Tuomas Hotcrort is not the least attractive figure in the 
group that included Godwin, Paine, Horne Tooke, and other 
members of the Corresponding Society, and we are glad to 
learn from a communication to “ Notes and Queries ’”’ that 
he is to be the subject of a critical biography by Mr. Elbridge 
Colby, of Columbia University. The only full account of 
Holcroft’s life that has yet been written is that found in 
the “ Memoirs,” published in 1806, which were begun by 
himself and continued by Hazlitt; but this, while not 
without interest, is rather diffuse. Holcroft’s championship 
of liberty, as well as his literary work, entitle him to a 
place of honor in the world of books. He was one of the 
twelve members of the Corresponding Society who were 
charged with high treason by Pitt and Dundas, and he helped 
Godwin to bring out Paine’s “Rights of Man” when that 
work was threatened with suppression or mutilation by the 


publishers. 
* * * 


Hotcrort’s own literary activities extended to many 
fields. He was by turns novelist, journalist, poet, critic, 
translator, dramatist, and editor. His novels are said to 
have influenced Godwin, but his most successful work was 
“The Road to Ruin,” a play which was a stock acting piece 
down to the end of last century. To Holcroft also belongs the 
distinction of pirating “Le Mariage de Figaro”’ for the 
English stage. No printed copy could be had, and Holcroft 
committed the play to memory by attending ten perform- 
ances, producing his version under the title of ‘‘ The Follies 
of a Day.” His wanderings as a provincial actor brought 
him into contact with many phases of life in eighteenth- 
century England, so that Mr. Colby’s memoir ought to have 
many points of interest. 

+ + . 


A counter-blast to “ Blast” is not unlikely, and perhaps 
something of this nature is intended by “Georgian Draw- 
ings,” a collection of fifty reproductions of works by young 
artists in this country, which it is proposed to issue by sub- 
scription through Messrs. Constable. Its promoters hope to 
offer the public a representative survey of the chief tendencies 
at work among the younger artists of to-day, and to secure 
for the artists themselves a wider circle of interest and 
appreciation. 

* x * 

WE learn from Mr. Mackenzie Bell that Watts-Dunton’s 
executors find themselves so over-burdened with work of 
various kinds that at present they are quite unable to 





determine whether there will be an official biography of 
Watts-Dunton or an issue of a selection from his letters. 
* * * 


In Swinburne’s opinion, the best explanation of Blake’s 
symbolism is to be found in a study of the poet by M. P. 
Berger, which was printed in France for private circulation 
some years ago. Mr. D. H. Conner has now translated the 
book into English, and it will be published by Messrs. Chap- 
man & Hall under the title of ‘‘ William Blake: His 
Mysticism and Poetry.” 

x * * 


Netson’s flag-ship, “The Victory,” is the subject of a 
book by Mr. Geoffrey Callender, to be published in the 
autumn by Messrs. Nelson. In addition to a description of 


‘the battles in which the famous ship took part, Mr. 


Callender has written an account of life in the Navy in 
Nelson’s time. 
+ * x 

THE next batch of books in Messrs. Dent’s attractive 
“Wayfarers’ Library” will contain Mr. Herbert Paul’s 
“Queen Anne,” Mr. J. A. Spender’s “The Comments of 
Bagshot,” Alphonse Daudet’s “Kings in Exile,” Mr. F. 
Anstey’s ‘“ Baboo Jabberjee,” Mr. C. E. Lawrence’s 
“ Pilgrimage,” and Mr. E. C. Booth’s “Cliff End.” 


* * * 


THE collected edition of Samuel Butler’s works will be 
completed by Mr. Fifield in the early autumn with ‘‘ A Year 
in Canterbury Settlement and Other Papers.” It will 
contain a number of Butler’s early essays, which are not now 
accessible. 

+ * * 

ANOTHER reputation which, like Butler’s, has been 
heavily weighted by its bearer’s unorthodox opinions is that 
of James Thomson, the author of “The City of Dreadful 
Night.”” Although his poetry won the praise of such great 
Victorians as George Eliot, Rossetti, Swinburne, and 
Meredith—the latter wrote that to be praised by the author 
of Thomson’s famous poem “ would strike all men able to 
form a judgment upon eminent work as a distinction ’—he 
has not yet been recognized as his genius deserves. We hope 
that the publication last week by Messrs. Watts of a revised 
edition of Henry 8S. Salt’s excellent biography is a sign that 
Thomson is coming into his own. Mr. Salt tells us in his 
new preface that Meredith gave it as his opinion in conversa- 
tion that Thomson’s pessimism was injurious to his poetry, 
and the writing of “The City of Dreadful Night” did its 
author no good, inasmuch as he there embodied his “ gloomy 
images ’”’ in a permanent form, which in turn infected him 
with their despair. 

~ * 


Now that attention is again turned to Lord Lytton 
through the recent biography by his grandson and the 
volume of Lady Lytton’s letters just published by Mr. 
Eveleigh Nash, it is interesting to read Thomson’s criticism 
of that novelist. In 1874, he wrote to his sister-in-law :— 


“As to Lilian in Bulwer Lytton’s ‘Strange Story,’ 
I know nothing at all of that lay-figure. When I was even 
younger than you are etill, I read some of that book-wright’s 
romances, and became enduringly convinced that he was one 
of the most thorough and hollow humbugs of the age; false 
and flashy in everything ; with pinchbeck poetry, pinchbeck 
philosophy, pinchbeck learning, pinchbeck sentiment; 
stealing whatever good thing he could lay his hands on, and 
meking it bad as he uttered it. So you won’t persuade me 
to think of you in connection with his Lilian of ‘A Strange 
Story.’”’ 

> * * 


It is a curious fact that much of Thomson’s best critical 
work made its first appearance in a monthly periodical which 
was primarily a trade advertising sheet. ‘“Cope’s Tobacco 
Plant” was edited by Mr. John Fraser for a Liverpool firm 
of tobacco merchants, but its contents challenged comparison 


with any of the leading monthly reviews of the time. . 


Thomson described it as “ one of the most daring and original 
publications of the day,” and to it he contributed the 
essays on Rabelais, Saint-Amant, Ben Jonson, John Wilson, 
and James Hogg, which have been reprinted in the volume 
of “ Biographical and Critical Studies” edited and published 
by Mr. Bertram Dobell. The “Tobacco Plant” ceased 
publication in 1881. 
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Rebdiews. 


KANT, ET CETERA. 


“Tmmanuel Kant : A Study and a Comparison with Goethe, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Bruno, Plato, and Descartes.” By 
Houston STEWART CHAMBERLAIN. ‘Translated by Lord 
REDESDALE. (Lane. 2 vols. 25s. net.) 

Ir was Kant himself who said that the advance of time 

brings often an increase of light upon the thoughts of a 

great writer which enables us to understand him better than 

he understood himself. The saying is eminently true of the 
critical philosophy. Speculation is destined to turn back to 
it just as often as it finds in some fresh conception 
of nature or society a new vitality. Each generation 
will make its own reading of Kant as it will make its 
reading of Plato. It was with a lively curiosity then that 
we turned to these two big volumes by a writer so ultra- 
modern as Mr. Chamberlain. Deep down in every normal 
mind there lurks a certain distrust and resentment of the 
professors, and Kant has become notoriously their monopoly. 

We were disposed to give a friendly welcome to an effort by 

a brilliant writer, who is before all else a man of the world 

with a mind formed by a rich and general culture, to ex- 

pound Kant to the public beyond the universities. Hope 
passed to disappointment as we meandered through this 
erratic book, and disappointment deepened into irritation. 

For all Mr. Chamberlain’s devotion to his idol, he seems to 

have found that it bored him to write about Kant. He 

speaks with a lofty contempt of the ‘‘ manuals ”’ 
profess to expound Kant for students. 
no manual. It runs to two thick volumes. It is prettily 
illustrated. Above all, it is expensive. But the portions 
of it which really deal with Kant might have been contained 
in a popular text-book and sold for a shilling. He writes 
for choice about everyone else, and when, after chasing an 
elusive vision of Kant through wordy chapters that deal with 

Goethe, Descartes, Leonardo, Bruno, and Plato, we at length 

run him to earth in the very last chapter, there is space 

and leisure left only for a summary glance at a few of the 
leading positions in the critical philosophy. 

Our vocabulary is quite inadequate to give a notion of 
the discursiveness of this pretentious book. It is written 
in the form of lectures, but recalls more often an ill- 
managed conversation in a circle where every talker has his 
hobby and a plentiful lack of tact. The illustrations bury 
the theme, and the digressions are marshes in which the 
thin stream of the central thought loses itself so often that 
we end by accusing it of hiding. It is bad enough, when we 
wanted to study Kant, to be sent to Bruno and Leonardo. 
But each digression has its subsidiary digressions. Now we 
are discussing the history of optics. Again, with equations 
and formule, Mr. Chamberlain is reviving our schoolboy 
memories of analytical geometry. Through several pages 
he discourses on the vertebre of the common cat, and 
through many more upon the morphology of plants. Bruno 
by some train of thought, which at the moment we have 
forgotten, sends him back to the Vedas. From the august 
theme of the Thing-in-itself he turns aside in a sudden fury 
to rail at trade unionism. He suffers from slovenly omni- 
science, complicated by a learned irascibility. Darwin in- 
variably makes him angry, and at the mention of a Jew he 
becomes well-nigh uncontrollable. Whether from a natural 
violence of mind or from a rhetorician’s anxiety to make his 
effects, he exaggerates so habitually as to be almost incapable 
of exact statement. He wishes to insist that Kant hated 
mysticism and kept ever within touch of experience, but in 
order to say this he must needs make the truly ridiculous 
statement that Kant ‘‘ never strays beyond the bounds of a 
visible and tangible world.’’ He wishes to say that Fichte 
and Hegel had never truly mastered the critical philosophy, 
but in order to say this he must needs commit himself to the 
childish exaggeration that they ‘‘ might as well have lived 
a thousand years before Kant, for any trace that his work 
left upon them.”’ He declaims against the idea of evolution 
until one supposes that he means to reject it altogether. A 
consoling sentence reassures us, and leaves us wondering 
what, if anything, he did mean. The reader learns in time 
to button his cloak around him when the wind of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s inspiration is blowing gustily; but at these 


which 
His book is certainly 





moments one feels too anxious for profitable attention. 
Metaphysics in a temper makes a distracting exercise, but 
we prefer Mr. Chamberlain’s anger to his snobbishness. 
For him Spinoza is “‘ the clever presumptuous Jew,’’ and 
he sneers at his life of poverty and contemplation: “The 
‘noble’ Baruch from cradle to grave sits in his little back- 
room, &c.”’ It may be that Kant left religion ‘‘ washed 
and purified from Semitic delusions,’’ though we fancy that 
the rubbish which he discarded was mainly the invention of 
Greek theologians. It may be that Kant’s doctrine is what 
Mr. Chamberlain elegantly describes as the ‘‘ most modern 
form of primeval aryan religiosity.’’ But, frankly, we fail 
to understand why Kant’s Indo-European poverty and his 
Teutonic sedentariness are admirable, while the same things 
in Spinoza are a subject for scorn. This kind of thing is 
at least lively and puts no undue strain upon the intelli- 
gence. But the reader must be warned that Mr. Chamber- 
lain does occasionally try to write in a more scientific strain. 
The result is such a sentence as this (II. 292) :— 

“One last comprehensive definition. Transcendental 
philosophy is the general conception by critical observation 
in conjunction with hypothetical architectonics of the 
complicated system of the combinations which reciprocally 
conditie one another.” 

Conception of what? Combinations of what? Was a more 
meaningless thought ever embodied in clumsier words? 

We have said enough about Mr. Chamberlain’s manner. 
We are somewhat at a loss to give an adequate account of 
his matter. Mr. Chamberlain, we gather, despises the 
historical method. He leaves it to the professors to explain 
in what relation Kant stood to the dogmatism of Wolff and 
the scepticism of Hume. He treats him as a metaphysical 
Melchisedek who had neither father nor mother. His 
highly original idea is to compare him with other men of 
genius, in order that we may the better understand the 
working of his mind. One might at a first glance fail to 
discern much common ground between Kant and Leonardo. 
But with some subtlety and more verbosity, a sort of con- 
nection can be established, and with the aid of digressions 
the reader is helped to forget how slender the connection is. 
The method is more novel than illuminating, and we hope 
that it will not be generally followed. A series of works on 
the startling likeness of Shelley to Aristotle, of Newton to 
Edgar Allan Poe, and of Napoleon to Plato, would be an 
embarrassing addition to our libraries. Once embarked on 
this whimsical quest, Mr. Chamberlain pursues it with 
heavy-handed thoroughness, draws up tables, invents 
‘* schemata,’’ and deduces genius as if he were Kant himself 
presiding over a ballet of categories. Some genius, it 
appears, thinks inwards but sees outwards, other genius sees 
inwards and thinks outwards, and so on through all the 
permutations and combinations. It is a pedantic way of 
making a very simple psychological analysis. We are in- 
vited to watch Goethe speculating about plants, and Kant 
demonstrating a precise theorem in optics. The contrast, 
we are told, reveals the different attitude of their minds. 
In point of fact it only illustrates the diverse procedures of 
biology and mathematical physics. So learned a man has 
surely seldom lit on a method of exposition so flagrantly 
unscientific. Granted that Mr. Chamberlain could in this 
fashion make us familiar with the genius of Kant, how much 
nearer should we be to an understanding of the critical 
philosophy? He can indeed draw a lively and readable 
picture of a man. He gives spirited sketches of Descartes 
and Plato and Kant. But these eloquent pages are rare 
oases in a desert of pedantry. 

We have left Mr. Chamberlain’s view of Kant (as he did 
himself) to the last, and like Mr. Chamberlain himself, we 
shall have little to say about it. What he says about Kant’s 
mind is fresh and interesting, though extravagantly para- 
doxical. What he says about Kant’s philosophy is jejune 
and elementary. He writes about the man with life and 
assurance. He expounds the philosophy with a heavy and 
uncertain touch. He is in his own way familiar with it. 
He knows Kant’s writings up and down. But he has hardly 
advanced beyond the first startled impression that the 
critical philosophy is something very new and big and 
illuminating. For all his intimacy with Kant he has hardly 
begun to realise that Kant’s thought followed a continual 
evolution. Kant started invariably with some sharp abstrac- 
tion, only gradually and imperfectly to liberate himself by 
a dialectical struggle towards the concrete universal. The 
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same problem arises over the thing in itself, over the unity 
of consciousness, and over the moral law. To critics who 
have worked patiently and reverently over this instructive 
movement of Kant’s thought, Mr. Chamberlain retorts with 
some angry denial of Kant’s “‘ inconsistencies.’? He writes 
from a standpoint of naive idolatry, and the result is that 
so far from uncovering the real bigness and sweep of Kant’s 
thought, he fixes it for us invariably in its most abstract 
and immature form. He dwells almost exclusively on the 
two first Critiques, and barely touches the Critique of 
Judgment, in which Kant’s real genial answer is to be found 
to the problems and antinomies with which his study of the 
theoretical and the practical consciousness left him 
burdened. There is here nothing of the originality which 
we should have expected from Mr. Chamberlain’s tempera- 
ment. His originality consists in ignoring all the difficulties 
which have vexed more patient and more modest minds. To 
any reader in whom Mr. Chamberlain awakens an un- 
satisfied curiosity, we should recommend a study of the late 
Edward Caird’s two volumes on Kant. There is in them 
neither the ill-temper, nor the vanity, nor the display which 
just succeed in giving to Mr. Chamberlain’s book a 
meretricious life. There is, however, more deep thought in 
limpid English in half a chapter, than is to be found in the 
whole of this chaotic book. But we think it well to warn 
the uninitiated reader that he will find Mr. Chamberlain 
(digressions apart) extremely difficult to read, while the 
student will turn away unilluminated from an exposition 
of the critical philosophy as slight as it is labored. 

It remains to say a word about Lord Redesdale’s trans- 
lation. In the happier and more literary passages it reads 
easily and well. It has, however, its lapses. ‘‘ No in any 
way qualified significance” is an instance of some intoler- 
ably un-English idioms. In the more technical passages its 
unconventional vocabulary is distractingly puzzling. Lord 
Redesdale, for example, translates ‘‘ Erkenntniss,’’ which in 
any context which we can conceive, is simply ‘‘ knowledge,”’ 
by the word ‘“ recognition.’’ ‘‘ Cognition’’ would be 
awkward, but would mean something. ‘‘ Recognition’ on 
page after page makes absolute nonsense of the thought. 
Again, in his translation of Kant’s third formula for the 
moral law (the kingdom of ends) (II., pp. 369 and 374), 
he uses words which would convey no meaning whatever to a 
reader unfamiliar with the original. ‘‘ Deducted’’ for 
‘‘deduced ’’’ (II., 288), is another mistranslation which 
results in nonsense. These slips are the more puzzling be- 
cause the translation is normally literary and good. 





A CRITIC ON MR. CONRAD. 


“ Joseph Conrad: A Study.” By Ricnarp CurLE. (Kegan 
Paul. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Ir this interesting and able study of Joseph Conrad’s work 
and art does not receive its due, it will be through the 
author’s faults of address and manner. Mr. Curle, in his 
anxiety to make converts and bring the public flocking round 
the standard, shows very little sense of tactics, and the tone 
of his critical propaganda, “There is only one God, and 
Curle is his prophet,” may prove irritating to even faithful 
disciples. Mr. Conrad’s work has been before the public for 
nineteen years, and though it is true that this “ pioneer 
book ’’ is badly wanted and is of real value, a great deal of 
spade-work has been done in the trenches by the faithful 
before Mr. Curle, so to say, got out of bed. Generalizations 
such as the following, which we cull from pages 10-14, are 
unhappy :— 
“You will not find in him the corrupt simplicity of a 
George Moore or the dashing pose of a Cunninghame 
Graham. . . . I will venture to remark that it is 
Stevenson rather than the contributors to ‘The Yellow 
Book’ or ‘The National Observer,’ who has poisoned our 
English critical intelligence for a decade. . . . One false 
cry may help or retard a man’s reputation for years. Still, 
why should I labor a subject that will soon be merely 
historical? For I am sure that Conrad’s day is at hand, 
and that once his sun has risen it will not set. . . . In 
my opinion, realists are the only true artists in fiction. And 
I do not mean the realism of a Zola, which is coarseness, or 
the realism of a Dickens, which is caricature. . . . 
Anthony Trollope, it is true, is a realist, but he has obviously 
a second-rate intelligence, and therefore his creations are 





wanting in the highest actuality. They are not imagined 
with the passionate nuances of real life. . . . I say all 
this because I am unwilling that people should think I am 
simply putting Conrad on a pinnacle. I quite realize 
Conrad’s defects, and I quite realize other people’s merits.”’ 


Why these passing digs at other reputations? There is 
room for every variety of novel and style of genius in the 
literary pantheon. Mr. Curle has failed to realize that Mr. 
Conrad’s descriptive style in “An Outcast of the Islands” 
was much influenced by the example of that “ coarse ” realist, 
Zola! Again, the dictum on Trollope is false criticism. “ The 
passionate nuances of real life’ is exactly what Trollope’s 
characters are strong in. What Mr. Curle probably means is 
that it is the lack of beauty and harmony in Trollope’s 
artistic scheme that renders his “realism’”’ inferior in 
quality, say, to the poetic realism of Turgenev. Of course, 
Mr. Curle’s satirical flings at other talents, such as George 
Meredith, often contain a half-truth ; but, if we are to poll 
our votes for Mr. Conrad at the literary hustings, we shall 
do so despite, not in obedience to, our orator’s tone of 
intimidation. But enough of the rapping of knuckles, critical 
or creative. 

We get on to firmer ground in Chapter II., when Mr. 
Curle gives us some authoritative information as to the facts 
of Mr. Conrad’s upbringing and sea-life. It was strange that 
the sensitive boy, Josef Konrad Korzeniowski, born in 1857, 
the son of a Polish landowner, should have so strong “an 
inborn desire for a sea-life” as to overbear all obstacles 
including his relatives’ opposition to his plan of joining the 
British merchant service. But once afloat, and he did not 
reach England till three years after his sailing from 
Marseilles in 1874, Mr. Conrad’s destiny was fixed. Litera- 
ture was in his blood no less than the love of adventure and 
a passion for the sea, for the elder Korzeniowski was dis- 
tinguished for his admirable Polish translations of 
Shakespeare. The creative art of a Pole who has imbibed 
the spirit of English seamanship, who has passed twenty 
years of his life as a merchant sailor, in voyages mostly from 
English ports to the Eastern seas, who has commanded in 
Australia and the Congo, who has the Continental 
“tradition” in literature, as well as an astonishing mastery 
of his adopted tongue (English), who has a cosmopolitan 
knowledge of men, sympathy with French art, and much 
admiration for the English character, Mr. Conrad’s literary 
example offers the critic an engaging field for the discussion 
of the influences that have affected the component strands 
of his genius. Mr. Curle’s conclusions in his chapter on 
“Conrad’s Place in Literature’’ are, in the main, discern- 
ing. He walks warily round the subject of Mr. Conrad and 
the ‘Franco-Slav tradition,” discusses the: influences of 
Flaubert and Maupassant on his work, warns us that by 
“Slav” we do not mean Russian, and then declares that by 
its “unappeasable melancholy,” his work “ will always be 
partially withheld from us,’’ and that “the subtlest creations 
of Conrad have a breath of life in them that is hardly to be 
found outside Tolstoy or Dostoievsky.”’ But this is to leave 
on one side the interesting question of the qualities of the 
Polish spirit, its passion for romantic ideals, its tempera- 
mental melancholy. And we suspect that an examination of 
latter-day Polish literature would not only throw light on 
Mr. Conrad’s near literary affinities, but help to solve “the 
secret of his atmosphere,” which Mr. Curle declares “ eludes 
me as a critic.”” This is over-modest of him, for Chapter IV., 
“Mr. Conrad’s Atmosphere,’’ contains very penetraiing 
remarks which show our critic drawing nigh, if he does not 
quite reach, the heart of the mystery :— 


** For to Conrad the creation of an atmosphere, whether 
that atmosphere be mainly physical, as in his earlier work, 
or mainly spiritual, as in his later work, is his first and 
all-important care. For remember that everyone of 
Conrad’s characters is not only a personality, but is 
definitely part of the structure of the book—part of the 
whole effect; and to the effect Conrad is for ever paving 
the way—he is tireless in building up the semblance 
of an inevitable reality. In other words, his approach to 
our sympathies is largely through the medium of an 
intensely imagined atmosphere. The surrounding 


air in which he envelops his stories is the reflection of his 
own clear and visionary grasp. His figures are as much 
part of his atmosphere as is the external world.” 
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We would carry this a step further, and say that Mr. 
Conrad’s pre-eminence lies in a special poetic sense for the 
psychology of scene, by which the human drama brought before 
us is seen in its just relation to the whole enveloping drama 
of Nature around. And we think that if Mr. Curle could 
have followed up this clue, he would have been saved no 
little confusion in his remarks on “atmosphere being not 
simply a background, but an essence vitally affecting the 
spirit of a work” :— 


“We may note that Conrad invests his characters to a 
very marked degree with the atmosphere of their own 
personality. Tolstoy’s characters, for instance, are 
real, but they do not impress their own personality upon 
their surroundings in the way Conrad’s characters do. For 
a long time past I have tried to account to myself for the 
special quality of vividness in Conrad’s characters, and it 
is this explanation alone which reasonably satisfies my 
judgment. For even those characters of his which are 
quite untouched by any symbolic significance appear, as it 
were, steeped in the impalpable glow of their own 
personality.”” (Page 83.) 

The explanation is simple. Tolstoy has not this special 
poetic sense for the psychology of scene, which Turgenev 
exercised at times, and which Mr. Conrad possesses and 
makes use of in the highest degree. As we have said else- 
where, Mr. Conrad’s superiority to his rivals does not lie 
specifically in his psychological analysis of character, but in 
the artistic relation of his characters to their environment, 
and to the whole mirage of life in which their figures are 
seen to move. That mirage is, of course, not only a 
visualization of the forms and lines and movement of the 
external passing scene, but is steeped in the author’s 
emotional moods, and moulded and tinged by his philosophic 
outlook. Mr. Curle says many excellent and penetrating 
things in his Chapters V.-VII., ‘“Conrad’s Psychology,” 
“Conrad’s Men,” “Conrad’s Women,” as “the figures of 
Conrad live because the fires of their existence burn 
inwardly’; but he would have escaped falling into some 
exaggerations if he had grasped that, whereas with most 
novelists the whole illusion of the scene is centred in their 
characters, with Mr. Conrad the central illusion is the scene 
itself, or the whole mirage of Nature, to which the figures are, 
more or less, accessory. For example, Mr. Curle, after 
exclaiming, “I could write a book of five hundred pages on 
Conrad’s men. . . . For in them is the richest mine 
of psychology that our generation has known,” &c., owns 
that “it is difficult to see the foundations for the psychology 
of some of them,” and, in “ Lord Jim,”’ criticizes the life- 
long obsession of Jim, who is the victim of the idée fize of 
recovering his honor. But if we recognize that in “ Lord 
Jim” the general mirage of a seaman’s changing experiences 
in the Eastern seas, with its series of flowing scenes, in which 
are reflected the shifting tides of the adventurous activities 
of many men’s energies and passions, is the subject, 
we understand why the psychological flaws in Jim himself 
seem of curiously little importance. 


Mr. Curle has not apparently grasped that Mr 
Conrad’s art attains its most consummate achievement 
in stories, such as “Youth,” “Typhoon,” “The End 


of the Tether,” “The Heart of Darkness,’ “The Duel,” 
n which the heroes or central characters are not forced 
to sustain their part beyond a fixed period or point 
in the drama. Thus, the psychology of the hero in 
“The Nigger of ‘The Narcissus,’’’ who plays the passing 
réle of a malingerer and a dying man on a voyage from 
Bombay to London, is far more convincing than that of the 
hero, Willems, in “An Outcast of the Islands,” of Jim in 
“Lord Jim,” or of Razumov in “ Under Western Eyes ’’— 
all of whom have to respond to the call of fresh circum- 
stances, and develop their characteristic motives in many 
scenes of the drama. Each of these characters is rather a 
nucleus for thronging emotions, moods, and ideas than an 
individual character. And this may help to explain why 
Mr. Conrad is more successful with his subordinate 
characters, such as Mrs. Gould, Singleton, Stevie, or Captain 
Whalley, who are, as Mr. Curle notes, “symbolic figures ” 
in the drama. Such figures, which contain “inward burning 
fires,” as our author well puts it, are static qualities of 
human nature, and so remain consistent in their individu- 
ality, even in the hour of crisis or reaction. But when the 
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plot, or sequence of events, calls them to act in complicated 
situations, or forces them into the leading réle, as Captain 
Anthony and Flora de Barral are so forced in the latter part 
of “Chance,” their psychological springs become weakened 
and doubtful. As an example of this, Mr. Curle has not 
detected that Verloc and his wife in ‘“ The Secret Agent” are 
less convincing in their actions than in their meditations, that 
there is a hidden weakness in their springs of impulse. Our 
critic, indeed, seems to show more penetrating insight in 
his analysis of Mr. Conrad’s mind and outlook than in that 
of his psychological power. His best chapter, and an 
admirable one it is, is Chapter VIII., “Conrad's Irony and 
Sardonic Humor,” and his summary of the chief points of 
the latter’s philosophy of life deserves to be quoted: 
“Romance tinged with the sense of fatalism and sadness, 
cynicism touched by a deep regard for the qualities of 
simplicity and compassion. Impatience of the futility of 
things and fatalism embedded in his theory of a pitiless 
scheme. And yet to all this is queerly joined a real zest for 
existence and a sympathetic warmth for artless and beautiful 
lives.” Discerning and full of interest, also, is the 
Chapter IX., “Conrad’s Prose,”’ with its comparison of its 
subject’s early and later style, and the remarkable change it 
has undergone, “ the musical rhythm of the first books having 
died away into the finished precision of the latest.” His 
Chapter X., “Conrad as Artist,’”’ is full of ardent apprecia- 
tion of the originality, of the imaginative power and 
subtlety, of the artist. 

But the subject is one abounding in a_ great 
variety of aspects, and we confess that “Mr. Curle’s 
eulogy of “ Nostromo ”’ is disconcerting. “To read this book 
with understanding,” he says, “is to reach the highest 
pinnacle of Conrad’s art, not, perhaps, the most perfect, 
but the highest, the most dazzling.” We cannot argue this 
matter in a paragraph, but to us the atmosphere of 
“Nostromo” appears to be too imaginary, lacking in the 
sharpness and force of reality. Mr. Curle says, on his second 
page, “Conrad is an exceptionally difficult writer to 
discuss’’; but, in any case, we must congratulate him on 
the vivacity and enthusiasm with which he has championed 
his cause. His criticisms are stimulating, picturesquely 
phrased, and always suggestive. True, we disagree with a 
third of his contentions, and are often irritated by over- 
statements or assertions which, on a later page, we find are 
qualified or retouched. But Mr. Curle’s book has the great 
merit of raising fundamental issues, and of bringing sharply 
before the public the fact that Mr. Conrad is really 
an invading force in our literature, original in his creative 
spirit, but in his attitude and point of attack allied to those 
Continental masters who have turned the wing of the 
English position. These masters, especially the Russians, 
both in “ psychological intensity ’’ and “ artistic ideals,” are 
a liberating force, “ plumbing the depths,” as Mr. Curle puts 
it, more directly, handling the fabric of life more fearlessly 
than does the English School. Mr. Curle has done our 
literature a service by the force and sincerity of his inter- 
pretation, and though we would like to see Mr. Conrad’s 
work championed with more adroitness and finer precision 
of insight, his study bridges the gulf, and is a notable 
achievement in criticism. 





THE NEW NOVELIST. 
To write about modern fiction is like being chief mourner at 
its obsequies. And one of the reasons for its potential (we 
will allow it that) demise is its terrible sense of immediacy. 
We are not, of course, speaking of the average novel—the 
novel that comes to us like strawberries in June. 
The very inscriptions on the tomb-stones of these medioc- 
rities are worn away well-nigh a week after their memorial 
subjects are born to the world. No; it is the princelings 
who appear three or four times a year and bear the insignia 
of a brief committal to literature that we are discussing. 
And this opportunist sense in the best type of novel will, if 
the novel is still to endure as a permanent form of literature, 
have to go. Ina way, the Wells-Bennett type of fiction that 
preceded it is responsible. Mr. Wells, for instance, seized 
all experience for his province. Unfortunately, he could 
make nothing of it but a province; he plunged into the 
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universal ocean of life, swam in it, and preserved 
a very definite consciousness, not of the water, but 
of his personality as a swimmer. He may, by his 
tremendous self-confidence and energy, have swum the 
Atlantic; but it was not as a discovery of anything but 
himself and the way he reacted upon that portion of the 
element with which he happened to come into contact. With 
Mr. Bennett, the method has been different, but the results 
appreciably the same. His great achievement has been to 
have made a valid claim upon posterity by writing only 
two books, “The Old Wives’ Tale” and “Clayhanger ” 
(‘the rest is silence”). In them he has also selected a 
province ; but, unlike Mr. Wells, he has not confused his 
little county of expression with the great territories of life 
outside it. But even he is not so very wise because he has 
attempted, by the utmost inquisitorial fidelity to the flora 
and fauna of his area (he is nothing if not scientific), by the 
sheer weight of microscopic and cumulative detail, to make 
his district of life representative of all the districts of life, 
whereas it is only representative of itself. He is a “ realist,” 
because he has exactly correlated his factual methods of 
approach to a material in every way responsive to it. He is 
a “romanticist,’’ because he presumes that his scrupulous 
administration of a docile kingdom has a universal applica- 
tion. But it is no more amenable to that than were the 
constitutions of the Abbé Sieyés to establishing a world- 
order. 

Let us glance for a moment at the younger generation 
and see to what extent they have inherited or disregarded 
this tradition of concentrated exegesis. There are the 
Dioscuri of the Manchester School—Mr. Allan Monkhouse 
and Mr. Gilbert Cannan; there are Mr. D. H. Lawrence, 
Mr. Compton Mackenzie, Mr. Hugh Walpole, Miss Gertrude 
Bone, Miss Ivy Low, the late Robert Tressall, Mr. J. D. 
Seresford, Mr. Richard Curle, Mr. G. Turberville, Miss 
Amber Reeves, and Mr. James Stephens. Many of the 
antecedent generation, such as Mr. Eden Phillpotts, Mr. 
Stephen Reynolds, Miss Elizabeth Robins, Mr. Perceval 
Gibbon, Mr. Oliver Onions, Mr. Frank Harris, Mr. H. A. 
Vachell, Mr. W. B. Maxwell, Mr. Hewlett, Miss May 
Sinclair, and, primarily, Mr. Conrad. But our first 
concern is with the age’s younger contemporaries. The 
curious thing is that, with the exception of Miss Gertrude 
Bone, whose more precise, restrained, and analytic workman- 
ship reverts to the example of Mark Rutherford; Mr. 
Richard Curle, who can only imitate Mr. Conrad; Mr. 
James Stephens, and Robert Tressall, whose bleak and 
ingenuous wrath puts him above and below but never on 
terms with his fellow—well, shall we call them “ expres- 
sionists”’?—the curious thing is that, excluding tempera- 
mental divergences, they are all very much alike. 
Mr. Monkhouse, Mr. Cannan, and Mr. Walpole are 
more emphatic than their brethren; Mr. Mackenzie, 
more subtle and indeterminate; Miss Amber Reeves, 
more skilful and more satyric; Miss Low more 
amateurish ; Mr. Turberville more tentative; Mr. Beresford 
more virile and luminous; and Mr. Lawrence (a far better 
dramatist than he is a novelist) more, in fragments, of an 
artist. 

But all of them acknowledge a common law; all of them 
toil in the same workshop and with the same tools. The 
predominant quality of this uniformity is, one is inclined 
to think, autobiographical. Now, this element does not 
imply a conscious and deliberate choice of material in con- 
formity with the particular environment of the writers; it 
does not imply either a personal memoir or a personal 
egoism; it does not, with the possible exception of Mr. 
Cannan and Mr. Lawrence, implicate the writers in a con- 
spiracy to thrust their personalities upon the world. It is 
at once more naive and more complex. It means that, in 
whatever medium they work, whatever their individual pre- 
ferences or antipathies, and whatever the quality of their 
vision, their impulse is not an artistic but a personal one. 
That is what we mean by “expressionists.” They cannot 
express life in the terms of its artistic valuation, but only 
in terms of themselves. They meet themselves at every 
point ; they cannot get outside themselves; their characters 
and their situations are a*close corporation; they need not 
be replicas or projections of their creators’ personalities ; but, 
having no objective momentum, they cannot but revolve 





within their own orbit. Shakespeare, it is true, created 
Hamlet and Jaques in his own image, but he did not do so 
at their expense. The life of Shakespeare is in them trans- 
figured to a universal life, because Shakespeare, in the act 
of inspiration, could not avoid contact with the synthesis 
“ of man, of nature, and of human life.” But this electricity 
of fusion is absent altogether from the works of our con- 
temporary young novelists. The subjective interest is their 
master; even in their most ambitious, most impersonal 
ventures it limits them to their own experience, and drives 
them in on themselves. It is not powerful, not significant 
enough to drive them into identification with the cosmic 
truths and realities of life. 

Another sign-post for these exuberant pilgrims of fame 
is the photographic tendency—not so much in the instinct 
to reproduce the exact lineaments of a social picture with 
patient fidelity, as to observe, to describe, to get down upon 
paper the whole—and nothing but the whole—of their 
material. They desire to absorb it, to inoculate it into the 
very corpuscles of their blood in order to attain an over- 
whelming effect by the sheer density and quantity of their 
matter. There is no hedging or shelving the issue in this 
process. Its appeal is clear, positive, and candid, disdainful 
of half-lights, cross-purposes, or delicate shadings. It 
reminds one again and again of Swinburne’s method of 
criticism—swooping down on his man like a _ hawk, 
and bearing him away in a whirr of the pinions 
of appreciation, regardless of values, regardless of the 
discriminations of reticence. Swinburne does it romantically, 
our novelists realistically ; but the result is the same. We 
are not pierced by lightning, but borne to earth by the sheer 
impact of an iron thunderbolt. It is what Mr. Henry James 
calls “the presentation of a huge, inauspicious amount” ; 
but he is wrong, we think, in representing this accumulation 
of circumstantial evidence as an isolated phenomenon and 
as the fount of infelicity. It is, on the contrary, the inevit- 
able result of the autobiographical obsession obtruding upon 
the critical, the measuring, the selective faculty. The 
energy of an unconscious self-expression is too much for 
them. Like athletes, in the crisis of a race, they run them- 
selves ‘to a standstill,”’ flinging out their vitality broadcast, 
helter-skelter. It would be superfluous to labor the obvious 
point of how art, the balancing of exquisitely rarefied and 
harmonized values, suffers from this eager stock-taking of 
relevant and irrelevant commodities. And it very often has 
the quaintest effect on the architecture of a novel. In Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie’s “ Carnival,” in Mr. Turberville’s “ The 
Making of Blaise.’’ and in Mr. Arthur Applin’s “ Shop Girls” 
(in its way a remarkable book), the story, after achieving a 
certain rhythmic velocity, suddenly runs off the lines, and, 
incontinent, collapses. This curious evaporation of concep- 
tive force betrays that lack of spacing, correlating, and 
husbanding one’s resources, which is the retribution of a too- 
impetuous manufacture of ideas and purposes. And it is the 
fault of the critics for never pointing it out. 

A natural, but far less disastrous, result of this short- 
sightedness is formlessness. It is less disastrous, because 
these novelists are young, and the fine choiceness of arrange- 
ment can only come with the maturity of experience. It is 
more pardonable, because the conditions of contemporary art 
are without any tradition, any criterion of form. Criticism 
is at a discount; popular demand at a premium. Poetry is 
butter for cliques, and the crust for intellectual aridities. 
Drama sips afternoon tea in the drawing-room, stamps its 
feet at the Elephant and Castle, or argues cleverly 
with Mr. Shaw. Painting thinks that art was only 
born yesterday, but really only imitates, pictorially, the 
latest sensational triumphs of American journalism. And, 
socially, the age is in convulsions. How, then, can one expect 
the novel to assimilate its properties to the serenity of 
orderly form? But a more serious and radical defect is 
the lack of style. Mr. Mackenzie goes prospecting for style, 
and occasionally finds it; but he is not yet master of his 
instrument or sufficiently out of the stage of experi- 
mentalism. But there are great hopes that as his work gains 
in sureness, precision, and distinction, his style will borrow 
something of its lustre. But the rest are almost dere 
licts ; they seem to have no sort of feeling for phrase-making 
for its own sake. We don’t mean style as an academic 


deportment, but as the nice adjustment of language 
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to meaning. It isn’t that they don’t attempt style. 
Mr. Cannan, for instance, puffs out his work with verbal 
ribbons and furbelows ; but they treat it, not as an integral 
interpretation of their material, but as a decoration—a plume 
in the bare hat of the good realist. But this 
decorative sense is not, as a rule, a meretricious one. It 
does not proceed from any relish in the art of “bom- 
binating in vacuo.’’ No; its clumsiness, its elaboration, its 
opaqueness are, one imagines, the result of this habit of 
swallowing a subject to the last mouthful, of cleaning the 
whole plate—not only the meat, but the bones, the gristle, 
the lumps of fat, and even the parsley. Our young novelists 
will not let alone. 

Art, indeed, is the dispossessed deity. For these novels 
are not works of art ; they are social documents, imaginative 
history, crusades, reactions, biology, or natural science. But 
they have not the embracing, the centrifugal, the inevitable 
qualities of art. If our knight-errants of fiction were to 
observe a man waving his handkerchief from a bus, they 
would immediately set to work constructing his past history 
and correlating it with his present action, or declaring he 
should or should not wave it, or describing why and in what 
circumstances he waved it, or the color of the handkerchief, 
or even the other occupiers of the ’bus—all out of their own 
preoccupations ; but never the significance, the total impres- 
sion of the occasion or its relation to the movements of 
objective life. And so fiction becomes more and more 
sectional, more and more of an individual excursus and less 
charged with the common purpose of universal ideas. It 
lives, not in the world, but in enclosures; it tends to be 
psychological only within definite limits and like certain 
parthenogenetic insects, to draw sustenance only from itself. 
It has nothing of the international appeal of Mrs. Wharton 
in America, of Gorky and Dostoievsky in Russia, or 
of Jules Romains, the author of that suggestive book 
“Mort de Quelqu’un,” in France. It lives, to use the 
Bergsonian phrase, on a group-consciousness and not on a 
world-consciousness. It has very little of the passionate, 
vital, and epic inspiration which is generated only by 
pregnant association with the inarticulate needs of the people 
And it is deplorably without any ‘sense of self-criticism. 

This may be a severe indictment, but fiction, if it is to 
become literature, must not be content to be examined merely 
by higher-certificate standards. And it has, too, plenty of 
promise. Its earnestness and sincerity are unqualified. It 
has, more often than one would expect, something to say, and 
is very anxious to say it. 





THE NAVVY-POET. 


“Children of the Dead End.” 


By Patrick MACGILL. 
(Jenkins. 6s.) 


Mr. Henry, James recently set out a formal indictment of | 


the younger generation of novelists upon the ground that 
they dissipated the interest of readers upon mere realistic 
circumstances without presenting any central core, or 
““case.’’ He chose to cite, by way of illustration, the 
writings of Mr. Bennett and Mr. Wells. But the issue is far 
better tested in this remarkable work of Mr. Patrick 
MacGill, better known as “the navvy-poet.”” For we have 
in “Children of the Dead End” a literal return to the 
beginnings of the English novel as we find it in the secondary 
fiction of Defoe, the wandering adventures of a low-born 
man, in whose hazardous and surprising career are delineated 
the features of a life which would otherwise escape both 
history and literature. Though Fielding had, in a measure, 
tampered with this early liberality of treatment by imposing 
a dramatic purpose, it is well to remember that he claimed 
for his “Tom Jones’”’ the title of a “History.” And since 
his time there have been a few distinguished writers who 
have harked back to the early literary license, which rests 
on a flat denial of Mr. Henry James’s criticism, and an 
insistence that the true interest of a novel rests on broad 
variety rather than on ordered concentration. Borrow was 
a champion of this liberty, and there is much in Mr. 
MacGill’s writing which recalls Borrow at his best, without 
his vaporing and his conscious rhetorical posing. The 
“Children of the Dead End” is the work of a deep and 











passionate sincerity. It hardly needs the author to assure 
us in his Preface that nearly all the incidents are renderings 
of his personal experience. Bare transcripts they are not, 
for a fine, restrained, but passionate imagination illuminates 
them, or, in other words, transforms them into literature. 

It is not easy for the reader to disentangle his intel- 
lectual and emotional interest in the material of the story 
from his admiration of its telling. Indeed, it would be 
possible, and quite legitimate, to treat Mr. MacGill’s book 
as an important sociological document, revealing, as it does, 
a whole stratum of social economic life which lies outside of 
the general course of civilization. We have had minute and 
numerous researches into the life of city slums, the drab 
and usual poverty of the laborer in rural work ; mining and 
fishing villages, tramp life, and even the stranger life of the 
canal and river workers have been subjects of special study ; 
but the sorts of life shown in this story of the young Donegal 
laborer have qualities of their own which explain their 
obscurity. The refined reader’s first feelings are those of 
horror and disgust at the barbarous and brutish “ survivals,” 
as he will be disposed to deem them, in the accounts of the 
“gang”? of Irish harvesters in Scotland and the navvy 
camps at the Kinlochleven waterworks. But in truth they 
are not survivals; they are quite typical modern products 
of the out-of-sight foundations of industrialism. For it is 
only highly organized modern capitalism that could produce 
the economic conditions of the Kinlochleven Waterworks, 
with its thousands of excavators. These are the soldier- 
serfs of our industrial system. ‘“ We spoke of waterworks, 
but only the contractors knew what the work was intended 
for. We did not know, and we did not care. We never 
asked questions concerning the ultimate issue of our labors, 
and we were not supposed to ask questions. If a man throws 
red muck over a wall to-day and throws it back again 
to-morrow, what the devil is it to him if he keeps throwing 
that same muck over the wall for the rest of his life, pro- 
vided he gets paid sixpence an hour for his labor? There 
were so many tons of earth to be lifted and thrown some- 
where else ; we lifted them and threw them somewhere else. 
So many cubic yards of iron-hard rocks to be blasted and 
carried away ; we blasted and carried them away, but never 
asked questions and never knew what results we were 
laboring to bring about. We turned the Highlands into a 
cinder-heap, and were as wise at the beginning as at the 
end of the task.” 

These thousands of powerful human animals, forming 
a community of their own, cut off from all real intercourse 
with the outside world, led a life appropriate to their 
“environment.’’ Drink, gambling, and fighting, with 
irregular fragments of sleep, occupied their leisure. 


** All night long the navvies played banker and brag, 
and those who worked in the night shift took up the game 
that the day laborers left off. One Sunday evening alone I 
saw two hundred and fifty banker schools gathered in a 
sheltered hollow of the hills. That Sunday I remember very 
well, for I happened to win seven pounds at a single sitting, 
which lasted from seven o’clock on a Saturday evening 
until half-past-six on the Monday morning. I finished the 
game, went out to my work, and did a ten hours’ shift, 
although I was half-asleep on the drill handle for the best 
part of the time.”’ 


Private property under such conditions became nothing 
but the right of the stronger and the more cunning. Indeed, 
the whole varied course of such a life as is led by Desmond 
Flynn, our “hero,” gives the go-by not only to the eighth, 
but to every other Commandment. All the ordinary virtues 
and vices of civilized society have simply no relevance. 
Moleskin Joe, whose reflective nature beats out a tough 
philosophy of life, puts its core in the following apophthegm, 
“ Keep clear of women, and always stand up to your man 
until he knocks you out—that is, if you’re gettin’ the worst 
of the fight.” 

“Roaring Camp” or any slice of frontier life in Nevada 
or Alaska is gentleness and refinement itself as compared 
with this “dead end.” It would seem as if no pity or com- 
radeship could survive in so brutal a struggle for existence. 
And yet it is not so. “Boys, Sandy MacDonald wants to 


go home and die in his own place,” said Joe, weltering into 
“He’ll kick the bucket soon, for he 
He only wants as 


his subject at once. 
has the look of the grave in his eyes. 
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much tin as will take him home, and that’s not much for 
any man to ask, is it? So what do you say, boys, to a 
collection for him—a shillin’ a man, or whatever you can 
spare?’’ And every man paid up, though it turned out too 
late for the purpose intended. The money went to buy a 
little cross for Sandy’s grave. The milk of human kindness 
even trickles through to a “dead end.” So does the corrosive 
acid of class-hate. Moleskin himself is a sort of Anarchist, 
and gives most trenchant reasons for the faith that is in him. 
He has been to London znd looked in the window of expensive 
West-end restaurants. 


“*Those women who sit half-naked at the table have 
big appetites,’ I said. 

“*They’re all gab and guts, like young crows,’ said 
Moleskin. ‘And they think more of their dogs than they 
do of men like you or me. I’m an Anti-christ!’ ‘A what?’ 
‘One of them sort of fellows as throws bombs at kings.’ ”’ 


But the class antagonism of ‘‘ dead-enders ”’ drives at much 
smaller game than kings. ‘‘ Them sort of fellows that wear 
white collars and are always washing themselves’’ arouse 
the instinctive distrust of Moleskin and his friends. 

How much of this dangerous and degrading toil goes in 
to laying the foundations of our social edifice! And how 
unnecessary most of it is for a people that has at its disposal 
the ripe fruits of mechanical invention! But so long as 
cheap powerful serf labor is procurable, it will go on. And 
we shall continue to call it unskilled labor. 


“Five men worked each drill, one holding it to the 
rock, while the other four struck it with their hammers in 
rotation. The work requires nerve and skill, for the 
emallest error in a striker’s judgment would be fatal to the 
holder. The hammer is swung clear from the hip, and 
travels eighteen feet or more before it comes in contact 
with the inch-square upper end of the jumper. The whole 
course of the blow is calculated instinctively before the 
hammer rises to the swing. This work is classed as unskilled 
labor.”’ 


We have left ourselves little space for dwelling upon 
the personal factors in the story, the firm convincing 
characterization and the rich vein of humor which runs 
throughout. That any man could emerge from such a 
desperate ordeal will seem a miracle until we remember how 
enduring are the qualities which go to make up a Donegal 
peasant boy. There is something in the common language 
of those Irish peasants that seems to point to powers of 
feeling and imagination which can triumph over the coarser 
facts of life. ‘Rise up, Desmond,” said my mother, touch- 
ing me on the shoulder next morning. ‘“ The white arm of 
the dawn is stealin’ over the door, and it is time ye were 
out on yer journey.” So the “man of twelve” was sent out 
to make his way in the world. There are other things besides 
toil, hunger, and fighting in the story. There is the secret 
seed of a boyish love sown in a nature of singular purity, 
lying long years unheeded and coming into conscious life too 
late. The story of Norah Ryan, the young neighbor who 
went out with him into a world as cold and heartless and 
even crueler than his, occupies few pages, but they are 
scenes of poignant and memorable beauty. To lay stress 
upon the literary skill of this book seems almost to intro- 
duce a note of artifice into a story that grips the heart with 
the feeling of a literal transcript of human life in its simplest 
and deepest operations. 





AVERAGE FICTION. 


“Sunrise Valley.” By Marion Hitt. (John Long. 6s.) 

“An Irish Lover.” By the Author of ‘“‘ Without a God.” 
(Kegan Paul. 6s.) 

‘The Red Virgin.” By G. FREDERICK TURNER. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 6s.) 

**Chignett Street.” By B. PAuL NgEumAN. (Smith, Elder. 
6s.) 

“Shop Girls.” By ARTHUR APPLIN. (Mills & Boon. 6s.) 


Says Mr. Arnold Bennett in a book which was one of the 
most truthful and least lucrative of any of the books he ever 
wrote :—‘‘ People have said to me: ‘ But you are so critical ; 
you condemn everything.’ Such is the complaint of the 
laity against the initiate, against the person who has 
diligently practised the cultivation of his taste. And, 





roughly speaking, it is a well-founded and excusable 
complaint. The person of fine taste does condemn nearly 
everything. Out of two thousand novels issued in a year, 
he may really enjoy half-a-dozen at the outside. And the 
one thousand nine hundred and ninety-four he lumps 
together in a wholesale contempt which draws no distinctions. 
This is right. This contributes to the preservation of a high 
standard.” Yes, that is right; but it is too tender, too 
tolerant, to be quite right. You do not want the initiate, 
the expert of fine and eclectic taste, to wield the bell, book, 
and candle. It is quite sufficient that the Inquisitor of the 
heresies of bad fiction should be a person of very average 
attainments, of a not full-bearded perception. A pinch of 
judgment, of balance and sanity, and your excommunication 
loses not one tittle of its validity. The reason, of course, is 
the simplest thing in the world. The overwhelming majority 
of modern novels are so entirely divorced from the qualities 
which we generalize as literary, that the judge, or, shall we 
say, the public prosecutor, hardly requires the panoply or 
the experience of the courts to inflict the just penalty. You 
do not require a geologist to know the difference between 
granite and gold, nor a critic versed in the canons of Aristotle 
to recognize an indifferent novel when he sees it. 

Take, for instance, ‘‘ Sunrise Valley.’’ It is, in the 
first place, one of those novels the whole career of which it 
is possible to predestine at the end of the second chapter. 
When Blanche goes to Sunrise Valley (which is not very far 
from Crooning Creek, and is hard by Lullaby Lane) to become 
a school teacher, and takes a dislike to the stalwart Oscar, 
we know about it all—we know, we know. We know that she 
will disarm his criticism by the sheer distillation of her 
sweetness; we know that she will find that ‘ treasure, 
plastered . . . into the wall of the loom- 
room . . . behind the old Dutch dresser” (loquitur, 
an ancient dame on her death-bed) ; we know that there will 
be a love-scene of a peculiarly garrulous and distempered 
order amid the shimmer of the ancient coins; we know all 
about that laughter and those tears. And lo! like the 
Creation of the world, it was so. For ‘‘ Sunrise Valley ”’ is 
one of those novels of which the charming ladies who live in 
the close of a provincial town would say, as they left the 
Vicarage, ‘‘ I think it is so pretty.’’ It is, in fact, a perfect 
martyr to the kind of sentiment which still lures the pur- 
chaser. Everything—the talk, the people, the treasure, the 
quarrel—is pitilessly slaughtered to create a holiday of lush 
and downy sentiment. 

‘““An Irish Lover’? and ‘The Red Virgin” are 
‘** boost ’’ commodities of the quick-fire, ‘‘ nick of time,’’ 
kinematographic market. The first of them is of the 
standardized, old-fashioned type, nowadays outmoded for 
sensations of the scarlet, wireless telegraphic order. The 
Irishman (yes, he is very manly, and is fond of chanting 
madrigals like this—‘‘ Through cloud-bound night—o’er 
stormy seas, To joy of a sunlit shore—My love, my own, my 
treasured one, Mine! Mine! For evermore! ’’) emigrates to 
America, to earn a little money for his marriage. After 
sundry adventures with coiners and other White Queens of 
the novelist’s ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,’’ whom he disconcerts 
with invariable and careless intrepidity, he returns to 
Ireland in the very nick of time (oh, staunch and utterly 
reliable nick !) to prevent his sweetheart from being abducted 
by a representative of the gentleman who is generally hissed 
at the Elephant and Castle Theatre. ‘‘ The Red Virgin,” 
which from the sheer density of its torrential episodes, has 
run into a second edition, is nearly the same thing as ‘‘ An 
Irish Lover,” except that it has been adapted and modified 
to the more prismatic exigencies of the modern palate. 
And it is a very prodigal and up-to-date son of ‘‘ The 
Prisoner of Zenda.’’ There is the turbulent kingdom, the 
uncommunicative and incorruptible Englishman, the Machia- 
vellian and Byronic Baron, with pretensions to the throne, 
who swears by the horns of Satan ; the blessed damozel, who— 
miracle of miracles—is a suffragist ; Fritz, who is all that he 
should be—and the Red Virgin. She, we need hardly add, 
is a picturesque anarchist, with the heart of a little child. 
The worst of these filibustering anarchists of the novel is that 
they are never true to their creed. The Virgin, for instance, 
most impotently, falls in love with the Englishman, a 
supporter of existing institutions, and, the very last apostacy, 
actually sacrifices her life to save his. The novelist only 
allows altruistic emotions in his poor anarchists so long as 
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THE RECAL FIRE AND ACCIDENT CO., LTD. 


Ir is by no means an easy task, nowadays, to start a new 
Insurance Company. Many commence under very favorable 
conditions, only to en@ up by being absorbed by older com- 
panies, or, on the other hand, by coming to a speedy end. 
It is therefore more than satisfactory to know that the 
progress of The Regal Fire and Accident Co., Ltd., has been 
attended by such excellent results. 

The Company was originally established by the City 
Life Assurance Co., Ltd., and carried on by them as a 
subsidiary company on very limited lines until 1911, when, 
through the instrumentality of Mr. F. Hy. Elton (an experi- 
enced Insurance Manager), arrangements were completed for 
acquiring and carrying on the business on more extended 
lines. 

Considerable progress was made in the reorganizing of 
the business until the beginning of 1912, when Mr. Elton was 
attacked by serious illness, which ultimately led to his death 
a few months later. This naturally very much retarded the 
progress of the Company, and it took a considerable time 
before a suitable manager could be procured. During such 
time, of course, the business was practically at a standstill. 

In 1913, however, the present Manager, Mr. F. W. 
Stone, was appointed, and since his taking up the reins the 
Company’s record has been one of steady and uninterrupted 
progress. The development of the business under Mr. Stone 
was remarkable. When he took control, the net premium 
income of the Company had never exceeded £3,000 a year, 
and the amount expended in organization and development 
charges, expenses consequent upon change of management, 
and accumulated losses had reached a total of about £7,000, 
whereas after six months’ working—that is from April 1st 
to September 13th, 1913—under Mr. Stone the accounts 
showed that the premium income for that period was 
£6,059 1s. 6d., which, after allowing deduction for lapses, re- 
insurance, claims, commissions, and general expenses, 
yielded a net surplus to the Company of, approximately, 
£1,000. 

The nature of the business of the Company may be 
classified as follows: About 30 per cent. of it is direct fire 
insurance business (mainly Home Business), about 40 per 
cent. General Accident business, and about 30 per cent. 
Workmen’s Compensation business. 

The Manager has made it a rule to be particularly 
careful both in the selection and the rating of the risks 
which he undertakes on behalf of the Company, and that 
he has so far been successful in this respect is evidenced by 
the fact that the ratio of losses has not, up to the present, 
exceeded 40 per cent. of the net premium income. 

The Directors are assured that the business now current 
will show a still further improvement ; but, even assuming 
that it is only maintained at the level it reached during 
the period recorded, it means that the Company should be 
able to rely upon a premium income of at least £12,000 
per year, and a net surplus of £2,000. The Directors point 
out that this or any other surplus which may be realized 
will be utilized by them in creating a reserve, until a 
sufficient sum has been set aside to meet all unexpired 
risks. 

The authorized capital of the Company is £100,000, and 
at March 30th of this year the subscribed capital was 
£24,885 and the paid-up capital £15,481. 

The Company has now been in existence fourteen years, 
and providing the excellent progress made during this short 
time is maintained, then the Regal Company will compel 
the attention of all those having insurance to transact. 

The Head Offices of the Company are situated at 59 and 
60, Chancery Lane, London, and it is satisfactory to know 


that the Chairman of the Board is Sir Francis Low, M.P., | 


his co-Directors being Sir Alfred Geler, M.P., J. M. 
Dent, Esq., Philip P. Reckitt, and H. J. Mackinder, M.P. 


Mr. Murray's New Books. 


THE ENGLISH LAND SYSTEM 


A Sketch of its Historical Evolution in its bearing upon 
National Wealth and National Welfare. By J. A. R. 
MARRIOTT, Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford, 
Lecturer in Modern History and Economics. a. 6a 

s. net. 


- . Ought to assist im raising the land question from the low-lying 
level of party strife into the calmer atmosphere of scientific study.”— Times 


INDUSTRIAL UNREST 


A PRACTICAL SOLUTION. The Report of the 
Unionist Social Reform Committee. By J. W. HILLS, 
M.P., Prof. W. J. ASHLEY, and MAURICE WOODS, 
Introduction by the Rt. Hon. F. E. SMITH, K.C., M.P, 


THE CONDUCT OF LIFE 


AND OTHER ADDRESSES. By VISCOUNT 
HALDANE. I. The Conduct of Life. II. The Meaning 
of Truth in History. III. The Civic University. 1V. Higher 
Nationality. 2s. 6d. net. 





A NEW VOLUME OF DARTMOOR STORIES BY 


Eden Phillpotts 
THE JUDGE’S CHAIR. 


Times—“ Mr. Phillpotts is never dull. He knows how to tell a story.” 


Daily Telegraph—“ Vigorous, eager, human stories, alive with the spirit 
of the West Country.” 


Punch—'I advise everyone whe can appreciate dry humour and quaint 
philosophy to sit behind The Judge's Chair.” 


Pall Mall Gazette—“ As ever, one feels the better of being in his company, 
so genial is he, so human and wise.” 


LONDON: 


JOHN MURRAY. 
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OUT JULY 15th 


Messrs. J. M. OUSELEY & SON 


Publish a New Book 


THE MYSTERY 
OF 


EDWIN DROOD 


CHARLES DICKENS. 
Completed in 1914 by W.E.C. 
9s. net. To be obtained everywhere. 528 pp. 


500 pp., cloth bound, with replica of original cover ; 
16 full illustrations, including 9 for the new text, 
by Zoffany Oldfield. 


Charles Dickens wrote Chapters 1 to 23; W.E.C. 
has written 21 new Chapters as follows :— 


Chap. 24, Mr. Datchery goes for a Walk. Chap. 25, At 
the ‘‘ Toad and Tiddlers.”” Chap. 26, Mr. Jasper has a 
Visitor. Chap. 27, The Parting with the Billickin. 
Chap. 28, Troubled Reflections. Chap. 29, Deputy 
discovers a Hidden Treasure. Chap. 30, Sister and 
Brother. Chap. 31, Mr. Datchery meets with a Surprise. 
Chap. 32, Mr. Datchery becomes retrospective. Chap. 33, 
A Meeting of Conspirators. Chap. 34, A Visit to Princess 
Puffer. Chap. 35, Mr. Sapsea becomes confidential. 
Chap. 36, Poplar Grove Farm. Chap. 37, Mr. Datchery 
visits the Crypt. Chap. 38, The Death of Winks. 
Chap. 39, Weaving the Web. Chap. 40, The Opium Den. 
Chap. 41, A Short Visit to Poplar Grove Farm. Chap. 42, 
Mr. Sapsea Marries in Haste. Chap. 45, The Fate of 
John Jasper. Chap. 44, Conclusion. 


9, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. 
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they don’t interfere with the prosperity of their kings, 
nobles, and fearless Englishmen. Where are the esthetic 
syndicalists of fiction? There is dire need of them. The 
difference between ‘‘ An Irish Lover’? and ‘‘ The Red 
Virgin ’’ can also be measured by the conflicting theories of 
style. In the former the sentences are, like exuberant roses, 
cut back and trimmed into paragraphs from an inch to half 
an inch in length throughout. In the latter, the author 
expresses himself like this: ‘‘ He filled half a tumbler with 
soda-water, and poured the fringling, gassy fluid down his 
throat,’? and ‘‘ This was why his whip was relegated to 
inactivity.”’ 

Supposing that a writer who had sipped his honey from 
the aristocratic blossom of public-school life with some 
facility and adequacy to transfer it to the public hive, had 
turned his attention to the less exalted but more sensitive 
plant of the elementary school, and you have some idea of 
the achievement of “ Chignett Street.’’ It is exactly like the 
fairish school-story, with the difference that the code, the 
environment, the mannerisms, prejudices, and ideals are the 
infinitely more vital, human, and diversified ones of the 
elementary school. And the quality of Mr. Neuman’s book 
is not its artistic but its photographic excellence. If the 
same book were written about the public school, it would be 
the dull descendant of a legion of duller forefathers. As it 
is, it is interesting, not because Mr. Neuman is a particu- 
larly vivid writer, but because the material and the subject 
are interesting. The writers who hawk public-school stories 
to a voracious public do so less on account of their adapta- 
bility to the excitements of fiction than because the extra- 
ordinarily devitalized limitations of the public-school system 
are more congenial to the English mind. So that Mr. 
Neuman has done us a service in reminding us that there are 
other kinds of schools. The best thing in the book is a 
collection of cumulative and charming “ howlers,’’ vouched 
for as perfectly authentic, and gathered together under the 
regis of “The Parable of the Prodigal Son.” It is a tempta- 
tion too insidious to resist quoting it in full :— 


“A old gentleman had two sons, and it was the custome 
in those days to divide your goods amoung your eldest son. 
And the youngest boy said: ‘Father, give me the portion of 
land that falls on me’; and he’gave him his share. And a 
few mounths after that, the boy gathered all his goods 
together and took his journey to w# forren land, and there he 
waisted his abstinence in righteous living. And there 
arose a mighty family in that land, and he was so hungary 
that he filed his boossom with the casks that the swine- 
heards did eat. And he joined a farmer, and he sent him 
cut to feed the pigs; and he would vain have filled hie belle 
with the food that the pigs had eaten, and no man gave unto 
him. And when he came to again, he said, ‘How many 
higher servants has my father got? I will arise,’ and he 
got up and went, and went, and while he was yet a long waye 
cff, his father saw him, and he ran to meet him, and kneed 
on his feet and kissed his neck. And the son said, ‘Make 
me one of your higher servants.’ But the father said to the 
servant girl: ‘go and bring fourth the fated carf, and put 
a ring on his fingers and shooes on his feet.’ And the elder 
brother was in the field, and when he heard the row, he 
called a servant and asked her, ‘ What’s up?’ And she 
said, ‘ your son has come home.’ And he was angrey, and 
he would not go indoors. And his father came out and 
treated him; but he said, ‘how these many years have I 
served you, and you have not given me a little kid; but as 
soon as this other one comes home, who has wasted your 
living with Charlottes, you kill for him the fathead claf.’ 
And his father said, ‘It was meat that we made ready for 
this my son was lorst and is found again.’ ’’ 


It sounds rather suspicious, but to the human boy not 
cabined in a public school all things are possible. 

Why is it that the novel with real stuff in it is so often 
utterly defective in construction? The reason is, perhaps, 
that the standard of craftsmanship having become so 
elementary, the man of ideas will plunge into it with as 
little regard for form as the man with none. For the un- 
questionable power, sincerity, and psychological insight of 
“Shop Girls’ is largely wasted and vitiated by the inepti- 
tude of its conclusion. The author, having set his characters 
on their voyage in a seaworthy vessel and under first-rate 
pilotage, suddenly—hopelessly at a loss what to do with 
them—maroons them on a desert island of conventional 
expedience. The skein becomes tangled, and is dropped in 





despair. This incompetence is all the more exasperating 
from the unusual force and intensity of the rest of the book. 
It is the story of Lobb, who, because he makes his employees 
more efficient and devoted to his interests, by keeping them 
well-fed and well-conditioned, wraps them in a more deadly 
servitude than that of the sweater. The contrast between the 
caustic, disillusioned, solitary, and friendless Lobb and his 
shop-girl, Martha Halliday, charged with an electric vitality, 
is precisely and trenchantly suggested. And in the relations 
between them the author displays a subtlety and realism 
which, were it not for his failure to give them, at the close, 
the inevitability of truth, would have made his novel, not a 
patchwork but a coherent and unified work of art. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“The Progress of Eugenics.” By ©. W.SALEEBY, (Cassell. 
6s. net.) 


Dr. Sateesy has here collected a number of lectures, 
some of them given under the auspices of the National 
Council of Public Morals, explaining his own view of 
eugenics and discussing the progress which the movement 
has made within the past three years. It is impossible in 
the space at our disposal to enter into any general discussion 
of the views of modern eugenists. We can only say that 
readers will find in Dr. Saleeby a temperate and reasonable 
advocate of the views which the Eugenics Education Society 
exists to further. The extravagance of some theorists may 
be illustrated by the statement, published in one of the 
bulletins of the Eugenics Record Office that one-third of the 
population of the United States is capable of conveying 
mental deficiency, the “insane tendency,” epilepsy, or some 
other defect which is regarded as an “impure dominant ’”’ in 
the Mendelian sense. Dr. Saleeby regards this as an 
exaggeration, and he is also strong in his condemnation of 
“the perversions of eugenics which find utterance on many 
sides to-day,’”’ and which seem to him to be “ brutal in spirit, 
immoral in principle, inaccurate in theory, and wildly im- 
possible in practice.” Fortunately or unfortunately, the 
average man is inclined to regard—and we think with some 
justification—these words to be an accurate description of an 
overwhelming number of those who call themselves eugenists 
and who use the word in order to cloak their attempts to 
interfere with the lives of poor people. 

7 . * 
“Hunting and Hunted in the Belgian Congo.” By R. 

Davey Cooper Edited by R. Kerru Jonnsron. (Smith, 

Elder. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Or late years readers have been given rather a surfeit 
of books about shooting big game in Africa, but Mr. Davey 
Cvoper’s volume is deserving of attention for the double 
reason that he is one of the few men who can be rightly 
called “elephant hunters,” and that he has penetrated into 
a district of which there are few first-hand descriptions. His 
adventures included a skirmish with cannibals as well as 
the commoner, if no Jess thrilling, incidents that attend the 
pursuit of big game, and the account of his experiences will 
fill with envy those persons whose ideal of bliss is to be 
“on safari.’’ Mr. Cooper’s evidence of the Belgian 
administration confirms that of other witnesses. He says 
that it “is terribly unjust and cruel,” that the Belgians 
aro ‘‘ hated and feared,’’ and that they “ treat their natives 
like vermin.’”’ Often when his party entered a village there 
were universal signs of alarm, but when the porter who 
marched in front of the expedition discarded an old 
Belgian jersey, the people seldom resented his approach or 
showed signs of fear. Altogether the book stands out from 
the many records of the slaughter of African wild animals 
which now give so much employment to printers, publishers 
—and reviewers. 

7 * * 


“The Littlest One.” By Marion Sr. Joun Apcock, (Harrap, 
2s. 6d. net.) 


Ir is not often that we find a book of verses for children 
with as much of the real spirit of childhood in them as those 
in the present volume. The author has evidently the rare 
gift of placing herself on a level with her intended readers, 
and of entering into their thoughts, with the result that her 
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The POEMS of HERBERT TRENCH. 


Large Post 8vo. Gilt top. 5s, each. 


DEIRDRE WEDDED, and other Poems. 


Second and Revised Edition. 


NEW POEMS, including *APOLLO AND 
= SEAMAN. Second Edition, 


Trench's work is said to show ‘* The peculiar v erbi ul 
wal of the faultless lyric.”— Atlantic Monthly on “The 
Relation between Music and Poetry,” January, 1914. 


*May be obtained separately in Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
Paper Boards, ls 6d. net. 


METHUEN & co., Ltd., 36, Essex ‘Street, London, V w.c, 
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ROUMANIA AND HER NEW TERRITORIES. By A BULGARIAN 
SCOTT: WAVERLEY: JULY, 1814. By THOMAS SECCOMBE. 
IRISH VOLUNTEERS. By M. MARLOWE 
THE INSURANCE ACT AT WORK. 

By SIDNEY WEBB and ROSE GARDNER 
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verses almost seem to have been written by an amgzingly 
gifted child. They are so inevitable in their directness, and 
their quaint childlike turns of phrase and ideas are so 
natural, that, like Stevenson’s verses for children, with which 
they deserve to be compared, the reader might think them 
very easy to imitate unless he has tried the experiment. The 
pictures by Miss Margaret Tarrant are pleasing, but not so 
enjoyable as the verses which they illustrate. 





The Geek in the Citp. 


Price Friday Price Friday 


morning, morning. 
July 3. July 10. 
Consols ae ae — 754 jie 75 
Midland Deferred ve oe 713 ove 71} 
Mexican Railway Ordinary ae = 32 ove 34 
Chinese 5 p.c., 1896 ie «- 1016 a ee 
Union Pacific... sa wine ki . 159% 
Turkish Unified -.. fa ae ott 81 om 81 
Brazilian 4 p.c., 1889 ... ae se 73 - 72 


Tue Stock Exchange week began with a certain revival of 
markets, due no doubt in the main to easy money, but partly 
also to the pacific tone of the House of Lords in the dis- 
cussion on the Home Rule Bill. The good crop news from 
the United States (though accompanied by less satisfactory 
telegrams from Canada), and the striking success of the 
French loan in Paris, gave further grounds for confidence. 
But results of recent loans have not been very encouraging. 
Underwriters of the Kieff, St. Petersburg, and Province cf 
Quebec loans were all left with over 80 per cent of the 
issues. But it is noteworthy that as soon as the new issues 
go to a good discount, the public begins to buy. It is said 
that the Russian investing public, which is growing, has 
more confidence in foreign than in local issues ; and, in fact, 
the coupons on the Russian municipal loans are payable in 
Kieff, St. Petersburg, &c., as well as in London. The Board 
of Trade returns for June arg not remarkable, but they 
indicate that trade is decidedly slacker than last year. 
Whether depression will grow seems to depend mainly upon 
foreign politics and upon the size of the harvests. I hear 
that the negotiations for the Brazil loan have fallen through, 
and are not likely to be resumed until the magnates have 
returned from their holidays. Thursday’s Bank Return was 
quite good, but the tone is rather harder than last week 
both for money and discounts. There is no sign, however, 
of anything but ease for many weeks to come. It would 
seem also that plenty of capital is accumulating in the bank 
for investment. 


Tue ARGENTINE Rartway Year. 


The financial year of the Argentine railways ends on 
June 30th, but the annual reports do not come out until late 


in the year. Some idea of their probable nature, however, | 


may be formed from the published traffic returns, provided 
that the circumstances surrounding the operations of the 


lines are considered jointly with the figures. The actual | 


results of the year are as follows :— 


1912-13. 1913-14. Inc. on Dec. 

£ > 
Buenos Ayres and Pacific 5,551,000 4,843,000 — 708,000 
Buenos Ayres Western 2,897,000 2,471,000 — 426,000 
Buenos Ayres Gt. Southern 6,559,000 5,441,900 — 1,117,100 
Central Argentine ... 6,448,000 6,012,000 — 436,000 








| 
| 
| 
| 
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1912-13. 1913-14. Inc. on Dec, 

£ £ F 3 
Argentine North-Eastern ... 353,900 $33,100 — . 20,800 
Cordoba Central 1,897,100 1,946,400 + 49,300 
Entre Rios... ia ... 608,000 621,400 + 13,400 


The first four, which are thé big broad-gauge systems, show 
big declines, the least severe being that of the Central 
Argentine. The last three are companies in the group now 
controlled by the Argentine Railway Company, under 
Percival Farquhar management. The unification of control 
certainly seems to have brought good results for these three 
lines if the experience of the other lines is a fair criterion of 
railway experience as a whole. The big declines on the 
Pacific and Great Southern lines go against very fine traffics 
last year ; but, in spite of this, they are big enough to make 
the annual reports very poor reading. The Western’s 
receipts last year were not particularly good, so that this 
year’s figures are undeniably bad. The Central, on the other 
hand, has not done so badly this year, and should have no 
difficulty in maintaining its 6 per cent. dividend. The 
Southern and Western are certain to reduce their dividends. 
The Pacific is unlikely to keep up the 3 per cent. paid last 
year. By way of compensation, stockholders may look 
forward to much better results in the current year. The 
badness of the figures is largely due to the postponement 
of traffic by wet weather and the bad state of the roads. 
The crops are not bad—though they are not wonderfully 
good—and their lateness will swell the current year’s 
revenue. Even if stockholders therefore are disappointed 
when the annual reports come out, they need not be anxious 
about the future, for Argentina will certainly see a revivai 
of prosperity before long. With reduced dividends in 
prospect, Westerns, Southerns, and Pacifics are not 
attractive stocks just now, while the yield on Central 
Ordinary is under 6 per cent., or no more than can be had 
on some Home Railway ordinary stocks, though the Central 
dividend is certainly as secure. A very good return, how- 
ever, is to be had on some of the prior stocks of the Pacific 
group. Pacific Second Vreference yields 54 per cent., and 
Argentine Great Western Ordinary the same, although it 
has contingent rights to a higher return when the Pacific 
Ordinary dividend exceeds 5 per cent. The new Pacific 
Debenture issue gives over 5 per cent., and is a first-class 
security. At present, of course, the City is not at all 
optimistic about Argentina. 


THe Mrininc Market. 

After an improvement on the last account, Kaffirs fell 
back 1}.is week on the poor labor figures. The movement in 
“boys” is largely seasonal, but it found the market in a 
sensitive condition. Speculators have been hoping for a 
revival of public interest, in view of the cheapness of money, 
but they have been disappointed. The public can buy 
investment securities so cheaply that it has little desire to 
gamble. Another general Kaffir boom seems quite out of 
the question, but the slightest sign of life in the market 
arouses hopes of a real revival in the minds of speculators. 
Probably, there will be sporadic flashes in certain groups, 
but the public fights shy of these Mining Market flashes. 
thodesia, West Africa, and, more recently, Nigerian Tin, 
and various so-called “gold fields” in Canada, have taken 
more gold from the investor’s pocket than ever they could 
possibly have put back into it. The established mines of 
the Transvaal are speculative investments at best, and their 
future is so involved with factors which cannot be measured 
that even the highest technical authorities cannot say 
whether they are cheap or dear just now. 


LuUcELLUM. 








NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Funds Exceed £23,500,000. 


Chief Offices: LONDON, 61, Threadneedle Street ; EDINBURGH, 64, Princes Street. 


Income Exceeds £5,500,000. 




















